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Lecture XLIV. 


ORGANIC ACRID POISONS.—They seem to act 
topically, not through the vascular system, 
—Cantharides as a means of murder, and as 
an aphrodisiac, Examples. Their unhappy 
effects on a parson. Post-mortem appear- 
ances. Treatment. Efficacy of camphor. 

VeGeras_e acribs.—Elaterium, Dr. Paris's 
experiments to obtain the active principle. 
Effects produced by the poison. Explana- 
tions of Orfilaof Paris. Treatment.— Eu- 
phorbium. Poisoning therewith, Orfila’s 
experiments with it on dogs.—Croton oil, 
Poisoning therewith ; rarity of such cases, 
Treatment,—Colycynth. Prisoning there - 
with. Treatment.—Stavesacre, Mezereon. 
Savine. Creosote. Poisoning with these. 
Treatment. 


Gentiemen:—The consideration of in- 
organic acrid poisons being concluded, we 
have now to examine those belonging to the 
same class of poisons derived from the or- 
ganic kingdom. The chief distinction be- 
tween these and inorganic acrid poisons, 
depends on the active principle being mo- 
dified by, or combined with, some inert 
matter. 

Few of them appear to operate as poisons 
by any influence which they exert through 
the vascular system, but all of them influence 
the system, seemingly by the effects of the 
topical action which they produce on the 
tissues to which they are applied, and this 
being conveyed to distant parts through the 
nerves. 

The only animal poison correctly belong- 
ing{to this class is— 

No, 729. 


1. CANTHARIDES. 

The Spanish fly, Cantharis officinalis, is 
a coleopterous insect. Cantharis hes been 
used as an instrument of murder, and it 
has been also employed by the suicide ; and 
when incidently used as an aphrodisiac, to 
stimulate the exhausted powers of the de- 
bauchee, it has proved poisonous. It has 
also been employed to procure abortion, 
and sometimes to play off practical jokes, 
by unreflecting young men, It has proved 
poisonous when overdosed as medicine. 

Among the numerous cases of murder 
effected by cantharis, we find one of a 
person named Nicnoias, to whom it was 
administered as a love-powder, by one 
Vaux, who was condemned and executed 
for the act: it was also the agent in the 
murder of Sir Tuomas Overnery, by the 
Ears or Somerset, in which case it was 
administered in sauces.* 

A fatal case of suicide by cantharis is 
detailed in the “* Gazette de Santé,” for 
May, 1819. Two doses of grs.24 were 
taken at the interval of a day. The self- 
destroyer in this case was a pregnant fe- 
male. Great visceral irritation and miscar 
riage followed, and death took place on the 
fourth day. 

Fopere mentions a fatal case, in which 
Siv. with 3j. of sulph. ofmaguesia were taken. 
A drachm of the powder, however, has been 
swallowed without being followed by fatal 
effects ; and, in one instance, which came 
under the care of Dr. Francis, an American 
physician, f Svj.of the tincture were taken, 
without being productive of any mischief ; 
but these cases may be referred to a peculiar 
idiosyucracy. 

From the influence of cantharis on the 
urinary organs, much injury and some 
deaths have followed their use as aphrodi- 
siacs. In the fatal cases of this kind gan- 
grene generally supervenes, An instance 
is detailed by Ambrose Pare. The person 
was an Abbé, who was travelling, and hay 

ing gained the good graces of a widow, in 
a Village where he stopped, she put cantha 

rides in some comfits which she made, to 
stimulate his love. On the following day 








* See Hargreave’s State Trials. 
3B 
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the poor Abbé passed bloody urine, and had 
violent priapism, aud other symptoms which 
indicated poisoning by cantharides. The 
food and remedies were the worst he could 
have been ordered, namely, fat meat and 
oleagenous matters, and he died of gangrene 
of the penis. 

In addition to these cases Orrita quotes, 
from the “ Recueil Periodique de la Société 
de Medicine de Paris,” t. x., the case of 
two brothers who had swallowed a conside- 
rable quantity of the powder of cautharides 
in chocolate. Three weeks afterwards one 
of them died of dysentery, and in two months 
and a half, the other, having come to Paris 
fur advice, died in great torture. LDost-mor- 
tem examination of the body displayed the 
stomach and duodenum covered with fun- 
gous tubercles, various and numerous small 
ulcers, but neither the kidneys northe blad- 
der displayed any marks of disease. 

In the “ Medical Gazette,” of March 26, 
1836, are recorded three cases of poisoning 
by cantharides. A negro stole a bottle of 
rum, in which 3vj. of cantharides had been 
macerated, for an external applicatior to a 
horse. The thief tasted the liquor, but not 
relishing it, he gave it to three other negroes 
as bitters. One of them had just supped, 
the other two drank the tincture on an empty 
stomach. Soon afterwards all three com- 
plained of lancinating pains of the stomach, 
burning in the throat, and great nausea, In 
two hours violent retching succeeded, and 
the vomited matters were streaked with 
blood ; they consisted, however, chiefly of 
frothy mucus, Next morning the pains 
continued, accompanied with cold, clammy 
sweats, difficulty of swallowing, and in the 
evening, salivation, The mucus expectorat- 
ed was of a pink colour, but there was no 
disturbance of the respiration, no irritation 
of the urinary organs, and no pain or tension 
of the abdomen, 

One scruple of sulphate of zine was given 
to each, which instantly caused vomiting; then 
olive oil was administered by the mouth, and 
enemata of hibiscus esculenta, with castor oil, 
were exhibited. Towards evening the pain 
had abated, and motions were procured: no 
blood was passed ; but the saliva spit, dur- 
ing the salivation, was streaked with blood, 
All three patients were now bled, and blis- 
ters applied to the epigastrium. The blood 
was not buffy. Soon after the bleeding 
strangury supervened, and continued for 
six days; an important fact, both as refers 
to such cases, and as confirming the physio- 
logical influence of bloodletting in augment- 
ing absorption, It may be argued that the 





strangury, in these cases, might be ascrib- 
ed to the blisters; but, in reply, it may be 
stated that it is a well-established fact, that 
strangury never follows the application of 
blisters to negroes. 

Fach negro had taken about Sss, of can- 
tharides, 


All of them recovered, 


PROFESSOR THOMSON ON POISONING WITH THE ORGANIC 








From the above cases we may regard the 
following as the symptoms of a large dose of 
cantharides. TBeurning in the throat, causing 
difficulty of deglutition, an aversion for 
fluids, nausea, violent retchings, and vomit- 
ings, purging frequently of bloody stools, 
great heat of the stomach, and severe colic ; 
pains in the hypochondrium; insatiable thirst, 
(yet sometimes the horror of fluids is similar 
to what occurs in hydrophobia), and tetanic 
convulsions. If death do not soon follow, 
frightful delirium supervenes. In general, 
the urinary and generative organs are pow- 
erfully affected, namely, with heat of blad- 
der, frequent micturition, strangury, obsti- 
uate priapism, and, as already stated, gan- 
grene of the penis, Sometimes the venereal 
appetite amounts to satyriasis ; but this is not 
always the case: on the contrary, instances 
have occurred in which neither the urinary 
nor the generative organs have been affected ; 
nor has there been any venereal excitement : 
these cases are the most rapidly fatal. 

The post-mortem examination displays 
the mouth and gcullet inflamed, and some- 
times denuded of their usual coverings, and 
blistered. 

The stomach displays marks of violent in- 
flammation, oceasionally of ulceration. 
Some remains of the powder are generally 
found in it. 

The duodenum is similarly affected, and 
marks of inflammation extend over the in- 
testines ; generally the omentam and perito- 
neum are also affected. 

The kidneys, the urinary bladder, the ure- 
ters, and the urethra display appearances of 
inflammation, particularly, says Orrita, 
when death occurs in one or two days after 
taking the poison. 

These observations, and the experiments 
of Orrita on dogs, demonstrate that cantha- 
rides operate chiefly as an acrid poison 
upon the tissues with which they come into 
immediate contact ; and only on the urinary 
organs when death does not soon follow, and 
by absorption into the circulation, The same 
effects succeed their application to the sur- 
face: 3j. has proved fatal, without causing 
any constitutional symptoms. 

This question arises,—What part of the 
cantharides produces these effects? As no 
immediate influence is felt, it is probable 
that digestion first takes place, and the can- 
tharidin of Rovraver is separated, and is the 
poisonous agent. This is more probable 
from the fact, that cantharidin mixed in oil 
blisters, and produces strangury; but ex- 
periments are still wanting to prove what 
influence it exerts. The green acrid oil, 
on which the odour depends, is a violent 
acrid. 

Other insects, such as the Mylabris raria- 
bile and cirhorii, and the melo proscara- 
haus, which blister, and cause similar 
symptoms to those produced by cantharides, 
when administered internally, have been 
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found to contain cantharadin, with little of 
the green acrid oil, a fact which certainly 
renders the supposition stronger that cantha- 
ridin is the poisonous agent. 

If a person be poisoned by cantharides, 
the poison, in powder, is easily recognised. 
It is even easily detected in the contents of 
the stomach, It may be separated by im- 
mersing the parts in boiling water. This 
powder, heated in a watch-glass, disengages 
a foetid white smoke, and leaves a spongy 
charcoal, Onrrita has endeavoured to as- 
certain tests for the tincture of cantharides, 
but the effects are not distinctive enough 
from those caused in other animal tinctures 
to lead to any satisfactory conclusions. We 
must, therefore, draw our inferences almost 
solely from the symptoms. 


Treatment —The stomach is first to be 
emptied by the stomach-pump, and vomit- 
ing to be encouraged by mucilaginous 
fluids, Oil and fatty matters should be 
edulously avoided, Bleeding and anti- 
phlogistic means are requisite to reduce the 
excitement, and the influence of these is 
aided by the warm bath. To relieve the 
strangury, Dr. Curistison recommends the 
injection of eleaginous and demulcent fluids 
into the bladder: IT have seen more benefit 
derived from injecting a pint of tepid water, 
containing about f3j. of landanam, into the 
rectum, The most important point in the 
treatment is to avoid the use of oil. After 
the observations of M. Pautas, whe ascer- 
tained this fact, Orvita administered oil, in 
which cautharides were macerated, to dogs ; 
all of them died in a few minutes. 

It is very probable that the castor oil 
xiven to the negroes, in the case which I 
quoted, increased the activity of the poison, 

M. Devercte mentions the case of a man 
who was poisoned by wine into which his 
mistress had put a large quantity of pow- 
dered cantharides. He was treated with 
camphor, both internally administered and 
externally applied, and in twelve hours 
every untoward symptom had vanished. It 
is advantageous to combine the camphor 
with opium, and administer it per anum, 
whilst aleoholic frictions with camphor are 
applied to the neighbourhood of the genital 

organs and the insides of the arms and the 
thighs, 


VEGETABLE ACRIDS, 


ELATERIUM, 

This substance, the oxidized feculaceous 
deposit from the juice which flows from the 
longitudinally sliced fruit of the momordeca 
claterium, is a most virulent poison; it pro 
duces its effects in very minute doses, From 
Dr. Parts’ experiments, which have been | 
confirmed and extended by those of Mr. 
Hesnect, the active principle is less than 
i-z0th of the elaterium itself; and even of 
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this minute quantity one-half is inactive, so 
that less than 1-20th of the elaterium is 
poisonous. 

The effects of elaterium are well known, 
yet its manner of operating is little under- 
stood. It is evident that it excites powerfal 
local or topical action on the intestinal 
canal, especially on the rectum ; this, how- 
ever, differs from inflammatory action, and 
its fatal effects may be produced altogether 
independent of inflammation of the mucous 
membrane. It seems to operate directly on 
the intestinal exhalants, and to destroy life 
by the collapse induced by the copious dis- 
charge of watery stools which it causes. 
Dr. Parts, nevertheless, attributes its fatal 
effects to its local action, especially on the 
rectum,—Onrrita, to that on the nervous 
system. Itis probable, however, that this 
is merely negative, and that there is, in 
truth, a defect of stimulus in the brain, from 
the suddenness and copiousness of the dis- 
charge of the serous part of the blood; its 
action, in this respect, resembles the virus 
of cholera asphyxia. 

Cases of poisoning by elaterium can only 
be detected by the symptoms. Should the 
fruit be eaten instead of the girken, or cu- 
cumber, and cause fatal effects, it can easily 
be distinguished by the character of the pepo, 
the cuticle of which is hairy. Tam not aware 
of any antidote: the powers of the habit 
must be sustained by ammonia, brandy and 
water, and wine, and counter-irritation ap- 
plied, 

EUPHORDIUM, 

Every species of the genus euphorbia 
operates as a powerful and dangerous acrid 
poison, whether it is applied to the surface 
or is taken into the stomach. The euphor- 
bium of the shops is the spontancons exu- 
dation from the euphorbia canarensis ; 
poisonous ingredient is a species of oleo- 
resin, Which exists in the proportion of 63 
per cent. in the euphorbiam. IT cannot bet- 
ter illustrate its poisonous influence, and the 
effects produced by it, as displayed on the 
post-mortem examination of the body, than 
by reading to you a case communicated to 
Mr. Beanpe by Mr. Furnivat ,of Pgham, and 
published in vol. iii, p. St of the * Journal 
of Science” 

* A teaspoonful was administered, by a 
farrier, in the dark, by mistake, for rhu- 
barb. Mr. F, saw the patient about six 
hours after the injection of the poison. He 
described the sensation, on swallowing the 
poison, to be that of burning heat in the 
throat and fauces, afterwards communicated 
to the stomach ; incessant vomiting of watery 
fluid took place almost immediately; the 
tongue was covered with thick mucus ; the 
pulse very irregular, and at least 150; the 
patient was in a cold perspiration, and un- 
able to speak intelligibly, An emetic of 
sulphate of zine and ipecaeuanha was given, 
und its effects quickened by introducing 


its 
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the probang into the cesophagus ; a small 
quantity of thin, black fluid only was dis- 
charged; both mucilages and anodynes 
were given, but almost instantly rejected. 
He lived nearly three days, and on opening 
the body, eight hours after death, there 
were found in the stomach several spots of 
mortification, The coats of the stomach rup- 
tured on the slightesttouch ; the spleen was 
very much enlarged, and tore on the smallest 
force being applied to it ; the vessels of the 
internal coat of the aorta were most beau- 
tifully injected with blood, and showed 
marks of the highest degree of inflamma- 
tion and vascularity.” 

From Oxrtra’s experiments on dogs, it is 
evident that euphorbium operates indepen- 
dent of absorption, exciting powerful inflam- 
mation ia the tissue to which it is applied, 
and destroying life by its consequent sympa- 
thetic action on the brain. Indeed this might 
be expected from observing its action as an 
errhine. Two drachms, in fine powder, 
applied to a wound, will kill a strong dog; 
and from 3iij. to Siv. when it is introduced 
into the stomach. In cases of poisoning by 
euphorbium, when the poison is obtained 
in substance, it is readily recognised. 
When in powder, the best mode of detecting 
it is to boil it in alcohol, which dissolves 
it, and as the solution cools a quantity of 
inert wax is deposited ; on evaporating the 
solution, a hot, pungent, highly acrid, red, 
deliquescent resin is obtained. 

If you be called in time, the first object 
is to free the stomach from the poison, by 
means of the stomach pump, for emetics are 





not required, as violent vomiting is induced ; 
but this does not effectually clear the sto- | 
mach. The chief indication is to subdue 
the inflammatory action by bleeding and | 
active antiphlogistic measures, the use of 
the warm bath, and the administration of 
bland demulcent fluids, not acidulated, as 
all acids augment and extend the influence 
of euphorbium, Indigenous euphorbia also 
poisons. The fruit of the caparissias has 
been mistaken for capers. 


| NeuLte, and named delphine, or delphia. 


CROTON OIL, 


The effects of this oil, which is procured | 


from the seeds of the croton tiglium, very 
closely resemble those of elaterium, but the 
stools are less watery. The seeds are as 
active as the oil, and purge violently in 
doses of a grain: tremors and delirium suc- 
ceed their violeat operation, and that of the 
oil. Tam not aware of any recorded case 
of poisoning by croton oil, or its seeds, in 
this country. In India, when either ope- 
rate too violently, the native doctors pre- 
scribe batter, or ghee, and dash cold water 
over the body. 


COLOCYNTH, 


The decorticated fruit of cucumis colo- 
cynthis is a well known drastic cathartic. 
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There are many recorded cases of the fata! 
effects of colocyath. From these, and from 
experiments on dogs, we are authorized to 
conclude that it operates locally, as a power- 
ful irritant, and that it is also taken into 
the circulation. The most satisfactory case 
is one quoted by Orrita, from a communi- 
cation by M. Carran D’Annesy. A black- 
smith, who was afflicted with hemorrhoids, 
applied for relief to a quack doctor, who 
gave him two glasses of a decoction of colo. 
cynth. He was soon afterwards attacked 
with severe colic, heat in the belly, purg- 
ing, and dryness of the throat; in a short 
time, however, these symptoms abated, and 
were succeeded by costiveness, great ten- 
derness, and tension of the abdomen, reten- 
tion of urine and violent priapism, with re- 
traction of the testicles; the skin, on the 
third day, became covered with a clammy 
sweat, and he died in a few hours after- 
wards. 

On opening the body, appearances indi- 
cative of violent inflammatory action pre- 
sented themselves in the intestines, which 
adhered together, and were studded, in 
some parts, with black spots. The villous 
coat of the stomach was ulcerated, and the 
inflammatory appearances extended over the 
liver, the kidneys, and the bladder, Dr, 
Forpyce mentions a case in which an over- 
dose was followed by colic, which continued 
for thirty years. 

The same treatment is necessary in such 
cases, gs in poisoning by any violent acrid 
poison which destroys by its local action, 
When it does not quickly kill, it is pro- 
bably absorbed, as it operates chiefly on the 
colon and reetum. 


STAVESACKE. 


The seeds of staphysagria have occasion- 
ally been taken by mistake, and have pro- 
duced fatal effects. They are the seeds of 
a species of larkspur, Delphinium staphy 
agria: their active principle is an alha- 
loid, which has been separated from the 
seeds by M. Lassaicne and M, Fr- 


It is such as you see in the specimen 
—a white crystalline powder, which is 
scarcely soluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, wther,and the oils. It has a slight 
alkaline reaction, combines with alkalies, 
and neutralizes them; but its salts are not 
crystallisable.* It has an acrid, nauseous 
taste. Nitric acid colours it yellow ; con- 
centrated sulphuric reddens it before char- 
ring it; chlorine, at a high temperature, 
first colours it green, then of a deep brown; 





and renders it friable. 
Orrica tried the influence of deiphia on | 
dogs, and he found when grs. vj. of it were 
swallowed, symptoms of violent inflamma- | 
tion were almost instantly produced, accom 


* Ann. de Chem. et Phys., t. xii., 1b. ii., p. 304 
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panied with vomiting, restlessness, giddi- 
ness, convulsions, immobility, and death in 
a few hours, The intestines displayed ap- 
pearances of extensive inflammation. The 
seeds administered in doses of 3j. caused 
the same effects. 

lu treating these symptoms by antiphlo- 
gistic means, it is especially requisite to 
avoid'the administration of acidulated fluids. 
Onrita found that grs. vj. of the delphine, 
dissolved in vinegar, killed a strong dog iv 
forty miuutes. This is what might be ex- 
pected from the insoluble nature of all the 
alkaloids in aqueous fluid, and the soluble 
nature of their salts; thence it is the gene- 
ral rule to administer them in acids, when 
we employ them as medicines, and to avoid 
the employment of acids in cases of poison- 
ing by any of them. 


MEZEREON, 

This is the bark of a well-known species 
of Daphne, Every part of the plant is poi- 
sonous, Children often eat the berries and 
suffer. Its active principles are acrid resin, 
and an alkaloid which has been named 
daphnina, 

In the “Flora Suecica” Linv evs details 
the case of a lady who was killed by eating 
twelve of the berries only. 

The bark of the root, when moistened 
with vinegar and applied to the skin, vesi- 
cates, and when introduced into the sto- 
mach of dogs kills them, with symptoms of 
the most powerful inflammatory action. 
Three drachms kill a strong dog in four- 
teen hours. 

Post-mortem examination of dogs killed 
by mezereon, displays the mucous mem- 
brane inflamed, with ulcerated spots, espe- 
cially in the duodenum. Vicar has record- 
ed a case of poisoning by mezereov, which 
was administered as a remedy in dropsy: it 
brought on hypercatharsis, and the case ter- 
minated fatally.* 

Treatment, antiphlogistic. 

SAVINE. 

The volatile oil of Janiperus sabina has 
been used to cause abortion. In the case 
of Miss Burns, for whose murder a per- 
son was tried at Liverpool, some years 
since, criminal abortion had been effected ; 
and this oil was supposed to have been the 
principal agent in effecting it. Onrita, 
however, mentions a case where a woman 
took 100 drops for twenty days, yet car- 
ried her child to the full time. It has no 
direct action on the uterus, but by conti- 
guity, when it operates violently as a pur- 
gative. 

The poison, if taken in substance, is 
readily recognised by its appearance, name- 
ly, that of a dark green powder; and, also, 
by its peculiar odour, which, when once 
smelt, is always again readily recognised. 


* Hist. des Plantes venen., p. 149. 
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CREOSOTL, 

This substance is now very extensively 
employed as a medicinal agent. I have 
seen two cases in which it operated in a 
manner which might be regarded poisonous ; 
and, as it may be overdosed, or taken by 
mistake, it is proper that you should be 
familiar with its mode of acting, and the 
extent of its influence. 

The only experimeots with it upon quad- 
rupeds with which I am acquainted, are 
those of M. Micuer, published in the ‘ Re- 
cherches Chim, et Med.,” Paris, 1834. He 
found that insects, namely, flies and spiders, 
are poisoned in two minutes by immersion 
in f Sij. of water, containing twelve drops 
of creosote. A doy, two months old, took 
with impunity, for eight days, eight ounces 
of distilled water containing four drops of 
creosvte. This dose was doubled, and 
taken, also, for eight days; the animal lost 
strength, suffered from nausea ; twitchings 
in the tendous, intermittent rigours, and a 
marked emaciation. The use of the creosote 
Was suspended, and the dog recovered. 

Two drachms of creosote, in half an ounce 
of water, were given to another dog; it 
produced frightful symptoms ; namely, im- 
mediate prostration of strength; the head 
of the animal hung down, and it fell upon 
the ground : deafness, vertigo, a fixed gaze, 
and a complete loss of every seuse followed. 
The respiration was rapidly interrupted by 
the formation of a mass of stringy mucus 
which choked up the larynx, and brought 
on a suffocating cough, which threw off 
masses of thick albumcnous-looking sputa : 
by degrees the embarrassment of breathing 
increased, rigors supervened, with spasm, 
and the animal died at the termination of 
two hours, 

On opening the body, every tissue smelt 
powerfully of creosote ; appearances of in- 
flammation in the mucous tissue were evi- 
dent; the lungs were gorged with dark- 
coloured blood; the brain was in a natural 
State; and some small clots only were 
found in the cavities of the heart. 

Devercie mentions the case of a lady 
who was employing creosote for the relief 
of toothach: inflammation of the gums and 
the lining of the cheeks supervened, and 
terminated in an abscess of the cheeks, with 
ulceration of the gums. 

Crevsote, therefore, if taken in poisonous 
deses, appears to operate as a powerful to- 
pical stimulant, and to destroy life by the 
nervous sympathy which this induces. 

When creosote proves poisonous, it is 
best distinguished by its odour, which 
closely resembles that of smoked meat, 
with somewhat, also, of that of tar. It in- 
stantly coagulates albumen, Water dis- 
solves about one-eightieth of its weight; its 
proper solvents are acetic acid, ether, and 
alcohol. 








In cases of poisoning by it, the whites of 











eggs should be freely administered ; they 
are coagulated, and, by involving the albu- 
men, diminish its acrimony on the tissue 
of the stomach. The expulsion of this coa- 
gulum and the creosote, is then to be effect- 
ed by vomiting, by means of direct emetics. 
The inflammatory symptoms require to be 
managed like cases of ordinary gastritis. 
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Prussic actp.—Researches into the nature of 
colouring materials, Discovery of Prussian 
blue. Its preparation. Different theories 
of its nature. Efforts made to extend our 
knowledge of its properties. Scheele's dis- 
covery of prussic acid, The purest obtained 
Jirst by Gay Lussac. Obtainable also from 
several plants and fruit trees. Its charac- 
ters. Its dilution for administration. For- 
mule for preparing the dilute, Error con- 
cerning it in the new Pharmacopwia, Its 
characters and effects. Formation of prussic 
acid in the human body. Poisonous effects 
of unsound cheese, sausages, &c., dependant 
on prussic acid. The name hydrocyanic 
acid, Objections to this change. Poison 
of this acid, of the oil of almonds, and of 
laurel-water. Peach-nut vit. 


Gentiemen:—I am about to lay before 
you the history of the discovery of one of 
the most extraordinary bodies with which 
we are acquainted, the prussic, or, as it has 
been very uselessly called, hydrocyanic 
acid. That the lover of science should 
dwell with particular earnestness, and with 
an ardour almost amounting to enthusiasm, 
upon the first dawn of one of those accidental 
discoveries which have gradually led the 
way to a knowledge of some most wonderful 
phenomena, can not surprise you. We ob- 
serve the biographer become so wrapt in 
the life and character of the individual he 
delineates, that he traces the most minute 
anecdotes of his infancy, and relates them 
with earnestness, and with a conviction 
that they interest the reader as much as they 
have previously interested him. The his- 
torian, too, does not content himself with 
a detail of the glories which are attendant 
upon the prosperity of the nation whose 
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annals he illustrates, but he investigates its 
origin, he strenuously asserts the greatness 
of its youthful days, and boasts its descent 
from a very long line of heroes, Most of 
the marvels which chemistry has exhibited 
to us have been the result of accidental dis- 
covery, but it dues not the less detract from 
the greatness which we ascribe to her 
labours. Her votaries have investigated 
the objects which these accidents have 
placed before them, have examined their 
powers, have supplied the means by which 
they are obtained, and have gained from 
them further engines in the prosecution of 
their magnificent inquiries. It would 
scarcely have been imagined that one of the 
simplest acts of neighbourly kindness 
should gradually have led to the knowledge 
of a substance whose very odour poisons 
the circumambient air, so that the lungs 
can respire no more, the brain be instan- 
taneously stupified, and the heart, the great 
centre of life, be, in one swift second, for 
ever paralysed. 

About the commencement of the last 
century great inquiries into various of the 
arts which adorn life were simultaneously 
commenced in various parts of Europe, 
amongst others the knowledge of imparting 
colour to porcelain ; of dying; of staining; 
and of calico-printing; this led to various 
experimental researches, and to the observa- 
tion of any colouring matter that accident 
might furnish. That this study, which at 
first sight appears to be insiguiticant, is of 
no small consequence to society, you may 
deduce from the perusal of a very interesting 
work by a member of our profession, Dr. 
Bancrort, on the philosophy of permanent 
colours, and when such men as CnarrTat, 
Macavrr, Reaumer, occupied themselves 
intensely in promoting and examining every 
thing connected with it, we may fairly rank 
itas most important. Diespacu, a chemist 
living in the City of Berlin, wished to obtain 
from an infusion, or decoction, of cochineal, 
in which it was combined with a portion of 
green vitriol, the green copperas of commerce, 
the sulphate of iron of the chemist, its 
colouring matter; he accordingly sent to his 
neighbour Dirvet to lend him some alkali 
for that purpose, which was accordingly 
senttohim, On adding this alkalito the 
solution, great was his astonishment on find- 
ing that one of the most beautiful blues was 
the result. Dirre. immediately reflected 
that the alkali had repeatedly served him 
for distilling and rectifying animal oils, and 
that of course it had become impregnated 
with animal matter; he tried yarious expe- 
riments, and found that it was to the pre- 
sence of the sulphate of iron the solution 
owed its colour when the alkali, united to 
animal matter, was added to it. Detspacn 
availed himself of this knowledge ; the new 
colour was made, and sold over the Conti- 
nent under the name of Prussian blue. 
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In the memoirs of the Academy of Berlin 
was the announcement made of the dis- 
covery, but the means of producing it were 
kept a secret. This concealment, however, 
did not prevent chemists from ascertaining 
the truth, and Dr. Woopwarp had the satis- 
faction of describing, in the year 1724, in 
the “* Philosophical Transactions,’’ a process 
for preparing this blue, which had excited 
the most intense interest. It was from dried 
bullocks’ blood, calcined with potash in a 
crucible, that the preparation was formed, 
these were boiled in water, and the liquor 
filtered, a solution of sulphate of iron was 
next added, when a blueish green was de- 
posited, which, by the further addition of 
hydrochloric acid, was instantly changed 
from a blueish green to a deep blue. The 
appellation of “lixiviun of blood” was 
given to the liquor obtained from the alkali 
treated with the bullocks’ blood, afterwards 
dissolved in water, and thus prepared to 
precipitate the iron in the blue state. A 
cheaper way of obtaining this animal blue 
was soon disovered, in which the horns, 
hoofs, hides, tendons, and other refuse parts 
of animals were employed ; this was the re- 
sult of Brown's observations, for he fonnd 
that flesh gave to the alkali this property 
as well as blood; in the following year 
Cistorrroy advanced another step, for he 
pointed out, from experiment, that oil, wool, 
hartshorn, sponge, and even a vegetable 
thyme, calcined with an alkali, had the 
same action upon sulphate of iron, They 
endeavoured to explain the new formation 
by stating, that there was a bituminous 
principle in the iron which was developed 
by the blood, and fixed by the alkali. This 
theory was succeeded by one of Menon, 
given in the “ Memoires des Savans Etran- 
geres ;”’ he thought that blue was the natural 
colour of iron, and that the blood purified 
the metal and insulated its colouring matter. 
In 1752, Macaver gained another step; he 
found that alkalies would decompose the 
l’russian blue, that they separated the iron 
from the principle with which it was com- 
bined in it, and which he supposed to be 
phlogiston. In consequence, the prussiate 
of potash, the ferro-cyanide of potassium of 
the present Pharmacoporia, was called the 
phlogisticated alkali. Chemists were all 
satisfied with this explanation ; they felt they 
knew very little about the theory, but were 
very wisely prosecuting their researches to 
discover what bodies were capable, as they 
termed it, of phlogisticating the alkali, or, 
in fact, of being substituted for the animal 
matters that were first used, Wrisman dis- 
covered this property in the empyreumatic 
oils, Mopet in soot, Cartnevser in the 
ashes of several vegetables, Jacovt in the 
carbon obtained from the vine, Srre.man in 
the bitumens, and Goerr.inc in the fungus. 

In the year 1775 another important fact 
was established by Berean in his disser- 
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tation upon the elective attractions ; he 
stated that the colouring matter of the 
Prussian blue was a distinct acid, and that 
it had, like other acid bodics, its own par- 
ticular attraction ; and Sacer anvounced that 
this animal acid, as he called it, united with 
the alkalies to form distinct neutral salts, 
that with potash, having octoawdral crystals, 
that with soda, rhombvids, or hexagonal Ja- 
mine. Detivs and Scoro.t, Denaeux and 
Parmentier, and Fontana and Lanpriani, 
all assisted in forwarding our knowledge of 
the nature of the Prussian bine, but it was 
reserved for one of those laborious and inde- 
fatigable men who cultivate science for het 
own sake, who desert her neither in riches 
nor in poverty, and who, when they become 
surrounded by the pleasures of the world, 
forget vot the beauteous vision that bechoned 
them on the path of glory, bat still worship 
and adore her ;—it remained for one who 
fell a victim to his ardour, to the good and 
amiable Scueeie, by a series of careful ex- 
periments, not only to vbtain the acid sepa- 
rute, but also to ascertain its constituent 
principles. Alas! in the midst of these in 
quiries he was suddenly taken from amongst 
us, and his death is attributed to the effects 
of this deleterious acid; but * grateful 
science still adores his holy shade.” His 
discoveries were printed in the* Trimestres ” 
of the Academy of Stockholm, in December, 
1782, and January, 1783; from these we 
learn the compounds of which the prussic, 
or hydrocyanic acid is formed ; of the pro- 
perties of this acid, which, before him, no 
one had succeeded in insulating, we arcer- 
tain its intimate nature, both by its decom- 
position and by its formation in a direct way 
with materials less complicated than animal 
substances, 

In the year 1787, BerTioLeT communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences his experiments 
which led him te believe that the prussic 
acid was a combination of three simple 
combustible bodies, hydrogen, carbon, and 
azote, and he concluded that, as it had no 
oxygen, ithad no acidifying principle. In 
1790, Forrcroy pointed out a new fact ; 
whilst treating the serum of coagulated 
blood with nitric acid he was struck with 
the smell of prussic acid, he collected the 
vapour, and found it to be real pure prussic 
acid, 

All these various inquiries only were di- 
rected to the consideration of Prussian blue 
as a pigment, As yet no medical inferences 
were drawn from it, but soon its wonder- 
ful effects upon life became known; a 
decper interest began to invest the subject, 
and many most distinguished chemists aid- 
ed by their labours to arrive at our present 
state of knowledge ; amongst these Gay 
Lussac, Scuaun, of Cassel, Scuraber, of Ber- 
lin, Bucnoiz, of Weimar, Roiorr, of Magde- 
burg, Berzerius, whose name belongs to the 
world, and, amongst vur own countrymen, 
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Turser, Porerr, and Everrrr have been 
faithful and zealous labourers in the field. 
Of these we owe most to Gay Lussac, for by 
him the purity of prussic acid was first 
established. 

The acid is not only obtained from animal 
substances by laborious and complicated 
chemical processes, but it resides in several 
plants, or at least it can be educed from 
them. Io the natural family of the rosacew 
exists a great number of plants which have 
a deadly principle residing in their leaves 
and their kernel, and which, when subject- 
ed to distillation, yield a fluid which gives 
a blue precipitate, upon the addition of a 

aturated solution of iron in carbonic acid. 

Some of the species belonging to the 
almond tribe destroy cattle which feed upon 
them, as the cerasus capricida, which takes 
its name from its poisoning the goats in 
Nepaul. The bitter almond, the cherry lau- 
rel, bird cherry, the peach, the mountain 
ash, the cotoneaster microphylla, the cerasus 
virgiviana,—all of them yield up a distilled 
fluid, which is marked by a very peculiar 
powerful odour, which, though it dees not 
bear a similarity to that of hydrocyanic 
acid, has been compared to it. Voce, of 
Munich, obtained hydrocyanate of potash 
by subjecting the essential oil of bitter al- 
monds to distillation from caustic potash. 
\ volatile oil having the smell of the origi- 
nal oil, but which no longer contained hy- 
drocyanic acid, was distilled over ; and this, 
from a single drop killing a sparrow, he 
thought to be as poisonous as the acid. 
This, however, has not been contirmed by 
the experiments of Stance, of Gorvert, of 
Rosievet, and Bourron CHatarp, who 
think that the acid could not have been 
entirely removed if the poisonous activity 
was thus exhibited. Pure and concentrated 
hydrocyanic acid is a limpid fluid, like 
water; it evaporates rapidly when exposed 
to the air; if a drop be suspended at the 
end of a glass rod, a portion of it is imme- 
diately congealed by the cold, which is the 
result of the evaporation of the rest. It 
may, according to Dr, Ure, be detected by 
the sulphate of iron, when mixed with ten 
thousand parts of water, and the sulphate 
of copper produces a slight milkiness in 
water, containing only a twenty thousandth 
part. 

It is volatilized at 68° of Fahrenheit, boils 
at 78°, and at 5° it becomes concrete and 
crystallizes in needles, like nitrate of am- 
monia. It is decomposed by a high tempe- 
rature, or by the action of light, when car- 
bonic acid, volatile oil, and carburetted 
hydrogen gas are given out, a carbonaceous 
matter remaining behind. When brought 
near to any body in a state of combustion, 
it instantly burns with a blue flame. Gay 
Lussac observes, that in preserving the acid 
in jars, well closed, even without any con- 
tact of air, it sometimes decomposes in less 
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than an hour. The pure acid cannet be 
administered internally, and, in fact, from 
its speedy decomposition, it could not be 
depended on for uniformity of strength. 
Various preparations of hydrocyanic acid 
have been brought before the scientific 
world, but that of Gay Lussac is of the 
greatest purity. He placed the bicyanide 
of mercury in a retort, to which he adapted 
a tube about two feet in length, and about 
half an inch in diameter; pieces of marble 
were put into one-third of this tube, nearest 
the retort, and two-thirds of chloride of cal- 
cium in the other two-thirds. On the by- 
cyanide of mercury about two-thirds of its 
weight of concentrated hydrocloric acid 
were poured, and a gentle heat was then 
applied. The marble prevented any unde- 
composed hydrochloric acid from passing, 
and the chloride of calcium, all moisture. 
The chlorine of the hydrochloric acid thus 
combines with the mercury of the bicya- 
nide, and formed bichloride, which remains 
ou the retort. The cyanogen of the bicya- 
nide combines with the hydrogen of the 
hydrochloric acid, and these form hydrocya- 
nic acid; it is vaporised, and afterwards 
condensed in the receiver, 

The acidum hydrocyanicum dilutum of the 
Pharmacopieia may be obtained either from 
the ferro-cyanide of potassium, or from the 
cyanide of silver, and the formule are,— 
Take two ounces of ferro-cyanide of potas- 
sium, an ounce and a half of sulphuric acid, 
and a pint and a half of distilled water ; the 
acid is to be added to four fluid ounces of 
the water; when this is cooled and put into 
a glass retort, the ferro-cyanide of potas- 
sium is to be added, first dissolved in half 
a pint of water; eight fluid ounces of the 
water are to be poured into a cooled re- 
ceiver, then the retort being fitted on, six 
fluid ounces of acid are to be allowed to 
pass into this water distilled with a gentle 
heat in a sand bath; lastly, six more fluid 
ounces are to be added, or so much that 
12.7 grains of nitrate of silver, dissolved in 
distilled water, may be just saturated by 
100 grains of this acid. The second for- 
mula observes that hydrocyanic acid may 
also be prepared, when it is more immedi- 
ately wanted, from 48.5 grains of cyanide 
of silver, added to a fluid ounce of distilled 
water, mixed with 39.5 of hydrochloric 
acid ; shake all these in a well-stopped 
phial; then, after some short time, pour off 
the clear liquor into another vessel ; protect 
this from the access of light, and keep it 
for use. 

The latter of these preparations owes its 
origin to Mr. Everitt, Professor of Che- 
mistry at the Middlesex Hospital, who is as 
distinguished for the clearness of his views, 
as he is for the happy mode he has of com- 
municating them to others. In a review of 
some of the prominent novelties of the new 
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pecimens of “ the great cure, pains, and in- | 


dustry,” with which the old edition has been 
«revised, corrected, and reformed,” which 


appeared in Tae Lancer a short time since, | 


he pointed out a curious misprint. The 
“ proportion of cyanide of silver nine grains, 


and dilute hydrocyanie acid nine minims for | 


an ounce of water,” ought to be 48.5 grains 
of the cyanide, and 39.5 grains of the 


strong hydrochloric acid, to produce an acid | 


of the defined strength, 2 percent. You will 
tind the duodecimo edition incorrect, and it 
has led Dr. Spr.an into the mistake of “ the 
dilate” hydrochloric acid. Both Mr, Patt- 
tos and Dr. Cotter have avoided this 
error. You will see in the translation by 
Mr, Pattiirs some most important obser- 
vations upon the processes, and upon the 
properties of this acid. In Dr. Retn’s 
“ Chemistry,” you will find a view of the 
chemical changes which occur in the first of 
these processes, and in the “ London and 
Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine ” for 
Febraary, 1835, you will see the opinions 
entertained by Mr. Everrrt, and the experi- 
ments performed by him. The remarks of 
the Pharmacoporia tell us that dilute hydro- 
cyanic acid is colourless, and goes off into 
vapour by heat, which exhales a peculiar 
odour. It reddens litmus, the colour is 
slight, is evanescent; is not coloured by 
the addition of hydrosulpburic acid: on 
the addition of a solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver, one hundred grains of this acid preci- 
pitate ten grains of cyanide of silver, which 
are easily soluble in boiling nitric acid. It 
must be mixed with some other acid, if, 
upon adding iodo-cyanide of potassium and 
mereury, it becomes red. “ In one hundred 
grains of this diluted hydrocyanie acid there 
are contained two grains of real hydrocyanic 
acid, and to this standard, in whatever man- 
ner it may be distilled, we wish that it be 
reduced.” If the litmus paper be strongiy 
and permanently reddened, the presence of 
some other acid is indicated ; if any metal- 


lic salt were present, hydrosulphuric acid | 


wonld discolour it. If hydrochloric acid 
were present, nitrate of silver would throw 
down the chloride of silver which is inso- 
luble in the nitric acid ; any acid mixed 
with the hydrocyanic would decompose the 
iodo-cyanide of potassium and mercury, 
and form red biniodide of mercury. 

Among the startling facts which science 
has disclosed to us, is one so extraordinary, 
that we should feel it a duty to doubt it, not- 
withstanding the highest testimonies of its 
truth, if actual experiment did not prove it, 
that the proximate principles of the poison 
of prussic acid actually are present in our 
bodies, and may, under some circumstances, 
be developed. This very poison, a small 
quantity of which, pure and concentrated, 
killed Professor Scnarinecrr, at Vienna, 
when diffased upon his naked arm, may be 
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frames. It can not only be obtained from 
us with the greatest facility after death, but 
is formed in certain diseases of the fluids of 
the body. The blue stain which is imparted 
to linen from blood in a state of decomposi- 
tion, owes its colour to this deadly poison. 
We have detailed to us, by the illustrious 
Professor of Chemistry, Fourcroy, a very 
interesting proof of the development of this 
acid, under peculiar circumstances :— 

A female, who was about thirty years of 
age, was thrown into a state of deep melan- 
choly and nervous despondency, in conse- 
quence of great grief, which had for some 
time been protracted. The principal seat 
of her bodily suffering was the epigastric 
region; she became extremely emaciated ; 
hectic fever supervened ; there was a livid 
paleness of the skin. Every symptom an- 
nounced the general depression of animal 
power, and a total change in the circulating 
fluid, or what he terms a decomposition of 
the blood. After a few days she was seized 
with convulsive trembling and fainting, 
which were followed by discharges of drops 
of blood from the edge of the eyelids, the 
nostrils, and the ears: the linen with which 
the blood was wiped was marked with spots 
of a beautiful blue. Fourcroy was himself 
the witness of the case, and that the blood 
contained true prussiate of iron. Monsieur 
Covu.ton detected it, by its proper tests, in 
the menstrual secretion ofa young lady who 
was in delicate health; and Dr. WitttiaM 
Barr, of Genoa, had under his care a little 
| girl, of seven years of age, who, after much 
| suffering, deposited in the urine a singular 
| sediment, which was collected, and given 
| to Moson, the Professor of Chemistry, for 
| his examination. He accordingly carefully 
lanalyzed it, and discovered it to be a true 
| prussiate of iron, which, indeed, it closely 
resembled in colour, Of the great import- 
ance of further observation on this subject I 
need scarcely dwell. 

Since the observations were made on the 
presence of the acid in various diseases, 
many loose opinions have been started, and 
the dark marks which occur in fever, pete- 
chia, discolourations of various kinds, have 
been attributed to it. For the toxicologist, 
it is necessary to ascertain the truth of such 
opinions, lest various changes produced 
upon the human body by disease should be 
ascribed to the effects of the administration 
of this poison, Of the circumstances under 
which it may be developed when the ele- 
ments that form it exist, we have much to 
learn; we know that a series of changes 
are constantly occurring in all the objects 
of nature; that at every instant of time every 
particle of matter is entering into new com- 
binations, and that sometimes, from the 
most innocent materials, spring forth the 
most noxious poisons. An instance of the 
formation of prussic acid in the course of 





said to exist within us, and circulate in our 


the decay of unsound cheese is quoted, as 
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having been ascertained by Dr. Wittine, 
and detailed in ove of the French Journals. 
The poisonous property of cheese in this 
state has, from the attention paid to the sub- 
ject, by Sextrurner and Huncrerp, been 
ascribed to two animal acids, which they 
consider analogous to the caseic and seba- 
cic acid. 

In Germany very great attention has been 
lrawn to the deleterious qualities of decay- 
ing cheese, of bacon, and of sausages, which 
have beea the cause of death, with symp- 
toms of a most extraordinary nature. In 
this couatry this subject has undergone very 
little investigation, from the want of a pro- 
per medical police, yet instances are not at 
all uncommon of poisoning from food, taken 
in a state of decomposition ; and, certainly, 
cholera has been more than once produced 
by it. The nature of the immediate prin- 
ciple of destruction it is most difficult to 
ascertain. During the stages of putrefac- 
tion the changes that go forward are so un- 
certain in their duration, the principles 
evolved are so fugacions, and the rapidity 
with which particles separate from each other, 
so instantaneously places compounds in fresh 
combination, as to remer the attention of 
the chemist almost useless. They baffle his 
inquiries, and they produce an apparent 
difference in the labours of the most distin- 
guished cultivators of the science: in an 
instant one animal acid gives forth sucha 
proportion of its element as to be converted 
into an acid unobserved before; besides 
which, all the processes of that decomposi- 
tion by which Nature removes from before 
us objects which would be destructive, even 
from the vapours they exhale, are variously 
performed, according to the heat, to the| 
moisture, and to the locality of the situation | 
in which they occur. 

These difficulties have presented them- 
selves to such a degree, that although it 
has been long suspected that in some stage 
of animal, nay, probably of vegetable de- 
composition, it is the prussic acid which is 
the cause of destruction, it has not yet been 
satisfactorily detected. 

The vegeto-animal matter of the spurred 
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destructive of life. The one approaching 
to casein, obtained from the cheese, kilied 
a cat in eight minutes, given in the quan- 
tity of a drachm and a half, whilst the same 
quantity of the acid, which was called 
sebacic, obtained from the sausage, had the 
same effect in three hours. Dr. Curistisoy, 
when observing that the poisonous cheese has 
been hitherto only met with in some parts of 
Germany, says that be had some informa- 
tion communicated to him, not long ago, by 
Dr. Swanwick, of Macclesfield, which led 
him to think that a parallel poison is occa- 
sionally met with in Cheshire, among the 
small hill farms, where the limited extent 
of the dairies obliges the farmer to keep 
the curd for several days before a sufficient 
quantity is accumulated for the larger 
cheeses. That putrefaction renders meat 
noxious we cannot doubt, and from the 
facility with which bydrocyanic acid may 
be procured from it, we may fairly deduce 
that its latent elements exist in this flesh, 
and that it may, during a moment of the 
changes, be fully developed. The facility 
with which it may be educed, when its com- 
ponent parts exist, may be illustrated by the 
fact, that the bitter almond will give up its 
portion to form the acid, when heat and 
moisture are ready to develop it; thus, 
when we commence masticating the almond, 
the saliva gives its hydrogen, and the ani- 
mal heat lending its aid, we ourselves con 

vert, in our mouths, the innocent fruit into 
a deleterious poison, I remember on one 
occasion, at a meeting of the Medico-Botani- 
cal Society, that Mr. Everrrr, the Professor 
of Chemistry, fully illustrated this fact, and 
proved the presence of the hydrocyanic acid, 
evolved by mastication of the bitter almond, 
after a very able lecture upon the principles 
which the labours of the French chemists 
have proved to exist in the almond, and to 
which I may hereafter have occasion to 
refer, although they more immediately be- 
long to the province of the chemist. 

The change of name from prussie acid to 
hydrocyanic acid I have characterised as 
useless, but I agree with the observations 
of the Editor of the “ Medico-Chirurgical 






















rye, the secale cornutum, and which when 

made into bread is so essentially destructive | 
to man, a poison producing the most wast- | 
ing gangrene of the limbs, contains a very 
large proportion of hydrocyanic or prussic 
acid, Ropert published at Berlin, in 1828, 
* Dissertatio de secale cornuto ejusque vi, 
in corpus humanum, salubri et noxia,” 
and contirms the fact by analysis, made by 
himself, with great diligence. Vavevettn, 
Perrenkorrer, and Winkrer, have also 
subjected the ergot to chemical investiga- 
tion; they have not come to any determined 
result but that this vegeto-animal substance 
is exceedingly prone to putrefaction. The 
acids that have been obtained from decayed 
cheese and sausages have been found most 


Review,’’ that it is even reprehensible. Ina 
note to the analytical review of Dr. Evwiwr- 
gon’s cases, illustrative of the eflicacy of 
hydrocyanic or prussic acid, he says,— 
“ The disposition which there exists to ob- 
| scure the science of medicine, by the inven- 
j}tion of high-sounding names, cannot be too 
| severely reprehended. Even the chemists, 
| whose predilection for hard words is noto- 
| rious, saw enough of technicality in the title 
| prussic to be satisfied. Why, then, should 
| the sons of Escuiarivs feel so desirous of a 
change’? Is it (which is the only excuse) 
that they fancied they had found another 
term more descriptive of the thing signified? 
Uf so, grievously, we apprebend, have they 
erred in judgment,” Theterm hydrocyanic 
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acid is derived from cyanogen, or generator 
of blue, because the experiments of Gay 
Lussac rendered it probable that the carbon 
and azote exist in combination, to form a 
distinct compound, which is necessary for 
the formation of Prussian blue. If this 
compound had been the cause of the blue- 
ness of all objects in creation, this name 
might haye been correct, but nothing can 
more immediately recal the circumstances 
attendant upon the discovery of this acid 
than the appellation prussic acid, It was 

familiar, too, to the public under such a 
title, to whom it becomes of the deepest im- 
portance to know how it is designated, if 
even it be administered only as a medicine ; 
but as it might be the source of fearful de- 
struction, it is still more requisite that they 
distinctly know and understand the lan- 
guage which is used, 

The poisonous properties of prussic acid 
were soon observed after its discovery, and 
more particularly when it was obtained from 
various vegetable substances ; and it was 
soon understood to what the oil of bitter 
almonds and the laurel-water owed their 
noxious influence, 
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selves, from their master, a bottle of distilled 
laurel-water, which they took for an excel- 
lent cordial, which was kept locked up for 
the sake of preserving it: fearful of being 
surprised, they hastily swallowed, oue after 

other, several mouthfuls of it, but they 
paid, in a short time, the penalty of their 
dishonesty, for they expired almost instan- 
taneously in convulsions. The dead bodies 
having been carried tothe University, they 
were examined; the stomach was found 
slightly inflamed, and the rest in a sound 
state. 

In the “ Philosophical Trausactions,” in 
the year 1731, is the narrative of a woman 
who, after making a quantity of laurel- 
water, gave a bottle of it to MartHa Boyer, 
her servant, who carried it te ANN Boyce, 
her mother, as an excellent cordial. This 
latter person made it a present to F. Eaton, 
a shopkeeper, who gave two ounces of it to 
regale Many Wuaxey, who only drank two- 
thirds of it, and went away. Eaton drank 





| 


the rest. Mary WHatty wentinto a shop 
and complained of a violent pain in the sto- 
mach ; she was carried home, and from that 


It was remembered that | moment lost the use of her speech, and died 


as early as the days of Diosconipes, the oil|in an hour and a half, without vomiting, 


of the bitter almonds had been employed to 
poison wolves. Boum, a German chemist, 
ascertained the actual presence of the acid, 
and the process pursued by Mr. Hennet, of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, to detect it, clearly de- 
monstrates the fact. 

The essential oil of bitter almonds is ob- 
tained after the expression of the fixed oil ; 
the process pursued is to place a hundred 
weight of the cake which remains after the 
oil has beea forced by pressure out of the 
almond into the still, with about four hun- 
dred gallons of water; this quantity is re- 
quired to prevent the formation of a collec- 
tion of mucilaginous dregs, from which the 
volatile oil will not pass, and which some- 
times, if made to boil, rises up into the head 
and worm of the still. The quantity of oil 
varies very much, a hundred weight of the 
cake sometimes giving one ounce, at others 
two ounces and a half, by weight, of the 
volatile oil, which seems to be composed of 
hydrocyanic acid, united with volatile oil, 
Mr. Hennen proved this fact, by digesting 
red oxide of mercury in it, and he thus pro- 
cured cyanuret of mercury, from which the 
pure hydrocyanic, or prussic acid, was ob- 
taiwed, by its distillation with hydrochloric 
acid. In the “ Annales de Chimie,” the 
siiteenth volume, are to be found M, Rost- 
1veT’s examination of the oil of almonds, 
ind he states, in a note, that he believes the 
oil of the cherry laurel is identical with that 
of bitter almonds. Numerous are the ex- 
amples of death produced by laurel-water. 
Fopere tells us, that whilst attending his 
studies at Turin, in 1784, the chamber-maid 
aud man-servant of a noble family of that 





town, stole, for the purpose of regaling them- 


convulsions, evacuations, or any external 
change. Boyce, the mother, when informed 
of this, would not believe it, and to prove 
that it was an exceilent cordial, poured out 
into a glass three spoonsful, which she 
drank, and a few minutes after swallowed 
two more, so much was she persuaded of 
its virtue, but she died in a very short time 
after, without making the least complaint, 
aud without convulsions. Eaton, who had 
taken but little of it, escaped death, by an 
emetic. Fontana made an oil by distilling 
the leaves of the laurel in vessels of glass, 
without the addition of water; and two, 
three, and four drops administered to rab- 
bits, tortuises, pigeons, and frogs, killed 
them very speedily. 

Various are the details of the action of 
the bitter almond on the animal economy, 
made by Gerarp, Orrita, Vicat, Deyeux, 
which prove the deleterious eflects they 
produce. Dunamet tells us, in the “* Traite 
des Arbres et Arbustes de la France,” that 
he was almost suffocated by the strong smell 
of bitter almonds, which was evolved on 
opening the body of a dog poisoned by 
these means. The experiments of Sir Ben- 
JAMIN Bropte upon the essential oil are 
particularly interesting; whilst engaged in 
them, he dipped the blunt end of a probe 
into the essential vil, and applied it to his 
tongue, meaning to taste it, and having no 
suspicion that so small a quantity could 
produce any of its specific effects on the 
nervous system; but scarcely had he applied 
it, when he experienced a very remarkable 
and unpleasant sensation, which he chiefly 
referred to the epigastric region, but the ex- 
act nature of which he could not describe , 
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because he knew nothing precisely similar 


to it. At the same time there was a sense 
of weakness in his limbs, as if he had not 
the command of his muscles, and that he 
was about to fall; however, these sensa- 
tions were but momentary, and he experi- 
enced no inconvenience whatever after- 
wards. There is an oil sold under the name 
of “ Peach-nut oil,” made from the bitter 
almonds, by the chemists, which has occa- 
sioned death. In one instance a person 
went into a shop and asked for beech-vut 
oil, which he wished to take for worms, 
with some other drugs, according to a recipe 
which he had received ; the wrong oil was 
given him, and he was destroyed by it. Two 
drachms of this oil killed a gentleman, 
forty-eight years of age, twenty minutes, 
after he had taken it. The physician who 
was sent for found him insensible, the pu- 
pils immoveable, the breathing stertorous 
and slow, the pulse feeble, only thirty in a 
minute, the breath exhaling the odour of 
bitter almonds. In ten minutes more he 
was dead. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
PROPERTIES OF THE BLOOD. 


Tue “ Journal Complementaire des Sci- 
ences Medicales,” for April 1837, contains, 
under this title,a Memoir, by M, Lerettrer, 
of which M. Bourttavp is the reporter, pre- 
senting to us some new researches on the 
blood, It must be acknowledged that fur- 
ther experiments for their confirmaticn are 
needful; but the labourers are so few in 
this direction, that the absence of additional 
verifications should pot operate prejadi- 
ciously against the present results. M. 
Letellier endeavours to establish the follow- 
ing positions :— 

1. In general the quantity of serum of the 
blood is in a relative proportion to the 
water which is contained in that fluid. 

2. The separation of the serum from the 
crassamentum originates in the simple sus- 
pension of the circulation of the blood. 

3. Acids precipitate albumen, and its 
colouring matter, in a mass, which is solu- 
ble in water. This mass is not coagulable 
by heat. 

1. Fibrin has its origin from the colouring 
matter, in absorbing oxygen, and disengag- 
ing carbon. 

5. The acid salts precipitate fibrin in an 
insoluble mass. 

6. Fibrin, which is formed by respiration, 
is employed for nutrition. 

7. In the process of desiccation, fibrin 
Juses more than two-thirds of its weight. 

8. Human blood weighs from 1041 to 


THE BLOOD.—THE EYE. 








1058.5. The weight augments by the loss 
of fibrin. 

9. The three principles of blood are glo- 
bular. The albumen appears to be only 
suspended. 

10. Arterial blood is lighter than venal 
blood, and contains more fibrin and less 
serum. 

11. Fibrin may change rapidly in the 
same individual. The other principles of 
the blood undergo only slight changes. 

12. It is the fibrin, only, which appears 
to have any relation with the febrile move- 
ments which occurs in sthenic diseases, 

13. The crassamentum, called inflamma- 
tory, appears to have no relation with al- 
bumen. 


SOME DISEASES OF THE VITREOUS 
HUMOUR AND THE RETINA, 


Diseases of the vitreous humour have 
been but imperfectly studied, and the fol- 
lowing observations, taken from 
and Walther’s Journal of Surgery and Oph- 
thalmology, Vol. xxv., No. 1, 1837, are 
merely intended as so many hints towards a 
more full investigation :— 

Discharge of a portion of the vitreous 
humour has the effect of rendering the image 
on the retina less distinct, and thus weaken- 
ing vision, 

Contusion of the skull, severe pressure 
during delivery, and acute inflammation of 
the eye soon after birth, sometimes produce 
a deep red colouration of the vitreous hu- 
mour (hyaloiditis), from congestion of blood 
in the hyaloid membrane. 

Softening of the vitreous humour.—Dimi- 
nution or destruction of the sight, an undu- 
latory motion of the iris when the eyeball 
moves, a softened feel of the globe, are the 
characteristic signs of softening of the vitre- 
ous bedy, which appears to depend on the 
extension of inflammation from the iris to 
the hyaloid membrane. This softening, 
however, is often observed in cases of im- 
perfect vision, or of amaurosis, with. ut the 
oscillating movement of the iris. 

Viseidity of the vitreous humour is an 
affection which is still less understood ; it 
has been observed in some cases, after death, 
where vision had been lost for a certain 
time. 

Hernia of the vitreous humour is known 
by the projection of a transparent tumour 
through an accidental opening into the cor- 
nea, or sclerotica, but this can never take 
place until a great portion of the aqueous 
humour has been previously discharged 
with the lens, and the iris has been lacerated 
or prolapsed. 

In atrophy of the eye the retina is some- 
times changed into a white, fibrous, and 
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firm membrane; and when amaurosis has 
existed for many years, the retina is often 
atrophied, and portions of the nervous layer 
have, hereand there, altogether disappeared. 
In some of these cases, also, it is marked 
with black spots. 

Ossification of the retina probably only 
takes place in the vasculo-cellular layer of 
that membrane; this lesion has only been 
observed in atrophied eyes. 

Medullary fungus of the retina commonly 
appears below twelve years of age, and 
sometimes as au effect of contusions. The 
symptoms are at first diminution of the 
sight, and immoderate sensibility of the 
retina, soon followed by insensibility of that 
membrane, dilatation of the pupil, and im- 
mobility of the iris; a deep-seated pain 
occupies the eyeball, and soon spreads over 
the forehead, top of the head, and neck ; 
the blood-vessels of the conjunctiva appear 
injected; on looking deeply into the eye we 
discover an irregular yellow or greyish spot, 
traversed by small vessels. The pain is 
more severe during the night; the spot, or 
body, now penetrates into the posterior 
chamber, and seems to traverse the widened 
pupil; gives a yellow colour to the aqueous 
humour; pushes before it the cornea, until 
the latter nearly gives way, and then ap- 
pears as a circumscribed, soft, somewhat 
elastic tumour, which gives the feeling of 
deep fluctuation, When the whole of the 
tunics covering the fungus have given way, 
the tumour projects gradually between the 
eyelids, aud presents all the appearances of 
medullary fungus. If the eyeball be eatir- 
pated at this stage the tumour seldow fails 
to return in a few months; if left to itself, 
the disease progresses, the patient gets 
weaker and weaker, severe hemorrhages 
ensue, convulsions set in, and death termi- 
nates the scene. If the eye have been extir- 
pated during life, or examined after death, 
the retina, at a certain period of the disease, 
is found to be destroyed, or replaced by the 
medullary tissue. In recent cases the 
choroid is but little altered; in more ad- 
vanced stages it is thichened ; the duids of 
the eye are replaced by an encephaloid, 
bloody, or dark-coloured mass; the optic 
nerve is commonly tumefied and hard, or 
occasionally softened, dark-coloured, and 
mixed vp with the fungous mass which sur- 
rounds it. This lesion sometimes extends 
along the optic nerve, as far as the optic 
thalamus, which is softened, and discolour- 
ed with dDlood and serum ; in such cases the 
neighbouring membranes of the brain are 
red, thickened, and contain a sanguineous 
or purulent fluid. 

Excessive sensibility of the retina is pro- 
duced by various causes, such as, constant 
action of artificial light; excessive exercise 
of the visual organ; excessive venery, Xc. : 
it often accompanies diseases of the skin 
and uterus, or hemorrhage ; or follows con- 
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vulsions, or, most frequently, inflamma- 
tion of some part of the globe of the eye. 
This affection, the attacks of which are 
commonly intermittent, sometimes gradually 
disappears ; more frequently it continues 
for several years without much change for 
the better or worse: iu the most severe 
cases the retina loses its seusibility, and the 
power of vision is finally destroyed. 

Intermitting and excessive sensibility of 
the retina, or tic douloureux of the eye, is 
characterised by violent pulsating pain, 
which attacks the globe during several hours 
a day, and is accompanied with a dragging 
sensation, and discharge of tears, and a spe- 
cies of pulsative feel in the lids. When the 
pain is very severe, the conjunctiva is often 
injected. It is also commonly attended with 
tenderness and excessive secretion of the 
latter membrane. 


RESPIRATORY PARALYSIS OF ONE 
HALF OF THE FACE AND THORAX, 


A cirt of delicate constitution, though 
enjoying good health, twelve years of age, 
laboured from fifteen to eighteen months, 
without any discoverable cause, under an 
irregular action of the muscles of the face, 
while speaking, laughing, or crying. 

The right side of the face seemed insen- 
sible to all impressions made on the mind, 
and exhibited no stronger action of its 
muscles when respiration was accelerated. 
They were, nevertheless, as capable of mov- 
ing as those of the opposite side. The 
seuse of feeling was not altered ; the mo- 
tions of the jaws, during mastication, were 
perfeetly free on both sides. 

On locking at the child, when the face 
was in a state of repose, it was not easy to 
discover any great difference between both 
sides, but on the mind being roused, or 
when the child spoke, the unequal action 
of both sides of the face was at once evident ; 
however, the injured side was somewhat 
leaner than the other, especially at the chin, 
where the quad. menti seemed absent. 

A similar condition of the muscles of the 
right side of the thorax existed. The ver- 
tebral column, between the shoulder-blades, 
presented a deviation to the left side of one- 
third of an inch, and the right half of the 
thorax seemed contracted in all directions. 
The point of the sternum was somewhat 
turned to the left side; the right shoulder 
was lower than the left. Both upper ex- 
tremities were equally dey eloped. 

Pressure on the abdomen with the flat of 
the hand showed that the right side of the 
chest took little or no part whatever in pro- 
ducing the phenomena of respiration, which 
were carried on in the left side. 

The treatment employed was, at the com- 
mencement, antiphlogistic and derivative ; 
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afterwards, local stimuli were applied, with 
the electric shock. The child was then 
sent into the country, and ordered to take 
tonics ; wnder these remedies the affection 
of the chest completely disappeared, and 
that of the muscles of the face made no 
farther progress.—Caspar’s Wochen, 1837. 
No. 3. 

This is a very curious case, and well wor- 
thy of the attention of physiologists, If the 
facial nerve, as most authors of the present 
day admit, possess two distinct functions, 
one of voluntary motion, the other respi- 
ratory, we find one of these functions com- 
pletely suspended, while the other remained 
intact. Uader Sir C, Bell's theory it is not 
easy to explain the case, and we are inclin- 
ed, with its author, Dr. Stroymeyer, of Han- 
over, to have recourse to the theory of re- 





flex function to account for its phenomena, 








TRANSPLANTATION or tue CORNEA, 
Tw! 

BLINDNESS, 
INCURABLE, 


RELIEVE 
HITHERTO DECMED 
Among other subjects which have recently 
engaged the attention of Dr. S. Bigger 
L.R.C.S.1.), is the melancholy condition of 
persons who labour under irromediable 
blinduess, from incurable staphyloma, His 
first object was to inquire what foreign sur- 
eons had accomplished to repair this de- 
fect; but he found that nothing beyond 
mere palliation had ever been attempted by 
them except in Germany, where the project 
had been frequently considered, of excising 
a morbid cornea, and replacing it by a healthy 
structure, taken from some of the inferior ani- 
mals, Moesuer, at Tubingen, in 1823, from 
experiments, concluded, that as the cornea 
would not unite with the surface from which 
it was cut, it would not @ fortiori unite with 
any other, In 1824, F. Reisinger replaced 
the cornea which he had removed from an 
animal, by another, and closed the lids by a 
ligature; adhesion took place ; and in twen- 
ty days one-half of it had become clear. 
Drolshagen, of Berlin, attempted the opera- 
tion twice, without sececss, in 1834; the 
transplanted cornea united only partially, 
and became more or less shrivelled and 
opaque; as also happened in the experi- 
ments of Himly and Stilling. It failed, too, 
in the hands ef Dieffenbach. He was of 
opinion that the foreign cornea would not 
adhere, or, if it united, that it would become 
so turbid and opaque as to be wholly unser- 
viceable. Dissatisfied with such conflicting 
opinions, Dr, Bigger commenced a series of 
investigations on the subject, having met with 
an inaugural thesis, published Ly Thome, in 
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the Friedrich Wilhelm University, on the 
Rhine, in which eight experiments are de- 
tailed, all followed by very considerable 
success*. 

At last, Dr. Bigger rendered the removal 
of the cornea easily practicable. Having 
fixed, with a ligature, the upper eyelid of the 
animal from which the cornea is to be taken, 
he introduces Beer’s cataract-knife (holding 
it horizontally, and at first directing ita little 
backwards, so as to insure its passing 
through all the layers of the cornea), with 
its edge turned upwards, into that part of 
the cornea which is situated about a line or 
more from its most inferior junction with the 
sclerotic, and at about the same distance 
external to the mesial line of the eye. He 
then pushes on the knife for the space of oue 
or two lines, inclining the handle, so that 
the point of the knife may be brought for- 
ward, and caused to pierce the cornea again, 
at a distance as small as possible from 
the point of entrance. The knife should 
now be pushed on, when it will make as 
large a section as may be required, which, 
being turned down, is to be cut off with a 
pair of scissors. The eyelids are then to be 
closed, to prevent the escape of the crystal- 
line lens and vitreous humour, The excised 
cornea should be placed on a slip of cork, 
and the curved needles, carrying very fine 
ligatures (two, three, or four in number), 
should be passed through the cornea and 
the piece of cork. The latter, which has 
been chiefly used as a support to enable the 
operator to pass the needle through the 
tough layers of the cornea, should then be 
broken off, and the cut surfaces of the cor- 
nea should be kept mo stened with some of 
the secretion from the eye. The surgeon 
then proceeds to perform the same operation 
on the eye to which the cornea is intended 
to be transplanted. Having done this, and 
closed the lids for a few moments, until the 
spasmodic action of the muscles of the eye 
diminishes, the operator proceeds to adapt 
the cornea to its new situation, and for this 
purpose inserts the point of his needle care- 
fully between the margin of the now pro- 
lapsed iris and the remains of the cornea, 
and pressing externally with the nail of the 
other forefinger against the point of th 
needle, so as to make it pass through the 
cornea without dragging or injuring the eye, 
draws out the needle. To accomplish tl: 
latter object, Dr. Bigger was often obliged 
to use a small forceps, and in this case, the 


* The first time Dr. Bigger tried this experiment 
was in 1835, when he was a prisoner with a tribe 
of Arabs, on a journey from Grand Cairo. A pet 
gazelle had lost one eye from inflammation, and th: 
power of seeing with the other, from a wound of 
the cornea. The cornea was taken from another 
animal of the same species, brought in wounded, 
but not quite dead ; adhesion took place, and in 
ten days the animal wave unequisocal signs of vi 
sion, the upper part of the transplantcd cornea re 

maining perfectly transparent, 
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thumb and finger nails of the other hand 
must be pressed closely and firmly against 
the cornee, on either side of the needle, to 
obviate any injurious disturbance or drag- 
ving of the eye. The ligatures should then 
be carefully tied, and the ends cut off. Dr. 
Bigger has found two ligatures to answer 
the purpose quite as well as four. Finally, 
the operator clears away any lymph or 
blood which may have collected on the eye, 
and concludes the operation by smearing the 
evelids with a little spermaceti ointment. 

In operating upon animals, the chief difti- 
culty arises from their struggles ; even the 
slightest motion perils the integrity of the 
iris, and Dr. Bigger acknowledges, that if 
the operation were brought to bear on the 
human subject, the iris would be in very 
great danger, in cases where opaque albugo 
intervened between the edge of the knife 
and the operator. Besides, any unsteadi- 
ness of the surgeon, might cause the slip- 
ping ont of the knife, so that the cornea 
could not be separated with a single stroke, 
when it would be highly injudicious to pro- 
ceed with the operation. To secure small 
animals, such as marmots, rabbits, Xc., the 
best way isto swathe the animal in long 
towels, an assistant fixing the head by the 
ears and chin. In November, 1835, Dr. 

tigger operated on two rabbits by a mutual 

transplantation. In both the lens escaped, 
vad the iris was injured, Great inflamma- 
tion followed ; eighteen days after the ope- 
ration, the implanted cornea appeared whit- 
ish and opaque, and large red vessels could 
be seen passing from it to the adjacent cor- 
nea. The iris was considerably inflamed 
and irregular, and the aqueous humour tur- 
Lid and excessive in quantity. After many 
dangers from inflammation, and at the end 
of forty days, Dr. Bigger found that the eye 
in this rabbit was not all injured thereby, 
but was rather clearer than that of the other, 
which had gone on improving. In both 
there were some spots of the cornea per- 
fectly clear ; and it was plain, from the mo- 
tions of the animals, that they could see, 
although not distinetly. To ranning to take 
food presented to them, they seemed to be 
incapable of accurately calculating the dis- 
tance of the object, a defect which Dr. Big- 
ger is inclined to attribute to the loss of the 
lens. 

Dr. Bigger’s next experiment consisted in 
removing the cornew from six rabbits. 
Iwo of the cornew were immediately re- 
placed on the eyes from which they had 
been taken; the other four were mutually 
transposed to other rabbits. In two the iris 
escaped injury, and these were the cases 
which sueceeded best; in those rabbits to 
which their own cornee had been restored, 
the iris became adherent; and in one, the 
pupillary opening became perfectly closed, 
so as to require an operation for artificial 
pupil. In one of these cases the success 
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was very remarkable; vision was much 
more perfect, and there was less contraction 
of the implanted cornea, In all, however, 
the animals continued to enjoy more or less 
power of vision, 

Aboat this period Dr. Bigger became ac- 
quainted with the method pursued by Wil- 
helm Thomé, and performed an operation 
on a pointer dog which had an opacity of 
the cornea from injury. The implanted 
cornea in this case was taken from the eye 
of a wolf. Two days afterwards the dog 
escaped to the woods, and nothing was heard 
of him for three months, when he retarned, 
half famished, but with a very femarkable 
power of vision in the eye which had been 
operated on; a triangular cicatrix, about 
one-fourth of the size of the original piece, 
was almost all that remained, and very little 
of this cicatrix intruded upon the axis of 
vision, It appeared as if the transplanted 
part in contracting had drawn the clear cor- 
nea of the side forward, so that although the 
operation had only a partial suecess, it fur 
nished a useful hint with respect to the 
advantage of removing no more of the dis- 
eased cornea than is absolutely necessary, 
as the sound portion which remains may 
enact avery useful part in the reparative 
process. In this case the iris was attached 
to the inferior angle of the cicatrix. 

On his return to Dublin, Dr. Bigger com- 
menced his experiments anew ; of these, he 
has now performed eighteen. The subjects 
of the first and last experiments, two rabbits, 
were presented before the King and Queen's 
College of Physicians, on the 18th of May 
last, and the degree of vision which one of 
them evidently possessed, reflects the high- 
est credit on the operator. Of these eigh- 
teen experiments, in ten, the iris was injur- 
ed; in eleven, the crystallive lens escaped ; 
in seventeca, union took place between the 
implanted cornea and the adjacent surfaces 
in forty-eight hours, so as to admit of the 
withdrawal of the ligatures, which are 
always a great source of irritation; in four, 
three ligaturcs were employed ; in fourteen, 
only two, and with equally favourable re- 
sults; in twelve, adhesion of the iris to 
some part of the cicatrix ensued ; in one, 
sloughing of the cornea and destruction of 
the eye took place, an event which arose 
from the cornea being kept for half an hour 
without applying it, with the view of ascer- 
taining how long it would be likely to retain 
a suflicient degree of vitality to enable it to 
unite, a delay which may be prejudicial to 
the operation, Of the whole eighteen, six- 
teen recovered imperfect vision. 

The difficulty of preserving the trans- 
parency of the implanted cornea, was con- 
stant until his ninth experiment at home, 
when Dr. Bigger discovered that much 
benefit might be derived from the local ap- 
plication of bichloride of mercury, A weak 
solution, gradually increased to three grains 
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to the ounce of distilled water, dropped 
into the eye three or four times a day, after 
the cornea had become adherent, was found 
to exercise an almost specific action in di- 
minishing the opacity of the implanted 
cornea. Jodine and nitrate of silver had 
improved the appearance of the cicatrix, 
but did not act upon the milky state of the 
cornea, The corrosive sublimate must be 
begun with a weak solution, and not used 
until the implanted cornea is perfectly unit- 
ed to its new connexions, 

With reference to the applicability of the 
operation to man, Dr. Bigger thinks that 
the chances of success would be greater, so 
far as regards steadiness during the opera- 
tion, and such other circumstances. As to 
the animal from which the cornea would be 
taken, Dr. Bigger invites comparative ana- 
tomists to investigate this point. The ani- 
mal whose cornea he has found to approach 
nearest to that of man is the pig, though 
much thicker and coarser in texture. He 
thinks, however, that the operation should 
not be sanctioned under any circumstances, 
when the patient enjoys even a tolerable 
degree of vision with the other eye, and that 
blindness caused by small-pox, ulcers on 
the cornea, and ophthalmia not affecting the 
deeper structures of the eye, would be the 
most favourable for operation. He begs 
hospital surgeons to give the matter atten- 
tive consideration, particularly as experi- 
ments and analogy had shown the feasibi- 
lity of the eperation.—Abridged from the 
Dublin Journal, July, 





ON THE 
CAUSES AND DIAGNOSIS OF 
TUMOURS.* 
By Joun C, Warren, M.D., 


Prof. of Anat, and Surg., and Surg. of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Causes of Tumours. 

Wuart is the cause of tumours’? An indi- 
vidual making a violent effort of some mus- 
cle, has a tumour formed afterwards in the 
muscle, and we say the tumour is caused 
by the strain. That is, the strain changes 
the healthy action of the capillary exhalauts 
of the part, so that instead of their usual 
deposit they form a morbid substance. Or, 
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it not notorious, that similar accidents oc- 
cur constantly, and are not asually followed 
by such results ? Of course, it is impossible 
that those injuries are the simple canses «: 
the morbid action generated in such cases 
We must look for accessory causes, such as 
some peculiarity in the accident, or in the 
individual. The former is inconceivable, 
and we are, therefore, compelled to suppose 
a peculiarity in the constitution of the indi. 
vidual. Such peculiarity may sometimes be 
fairly suspected, as in the case of a female, 
one of whose parents had been cancerous : 
or in a man who had abused his health by 
the use of ardent spirits. But how many 
instances remain where no such cause can 
be seen; and how many cases are there 
where no cause, either predisposing or ex. 
citing, comes within the cognizance of our 
observation? 

Mr. Hunter suggested the notion that ; 
drop of blood being accidentally effused be- 
came organized, and assumed a growth in- 
dependent of the system, and continued to 
grow until limited by some obstacle op- 
posed to it. The objection already instanced 
has been offered to this opinion, namely, 
that effusions of blood take place contiauall, 
without any such consequence. How far 
will the following case be considered 
fact in favour of Mr. Hunter's opinion? A 
lady, 52 years old, in running across a field 
to escape from a cow, fell and struck her 
breast; a swelling arose, which, after some 
months, assumed the form of scirrhus. | 
removed it, and in the centre of the scir- 
rhus lump found the remains of effysed 
blood in the interior of a tumour with a thin 
cyst. She has remained four years without 
any re-appearance of disease, 


Effusion of lymph, or coaguable lymph, | 


from the capillary vessels, has been consi- 
dered as a possible cause of the origin of 
tumours. The lymphatic effusion must, of 
course, become organized, and thus consti 
tute a new-formed substance. Such effu- 
sions are common after accidents, and dur- 
ing diseases. We notice them in the cellu 
lar texture,in the muscles, in the serouw 
cavities. In the two first of these textures 
they more rarely become organized, but are 
soon taken up by the absorbent vessels, and 
disappear. In the last, organization occur 
in a great number of instances, but does net 
produce atumour. The effasion of lymp! 
therefore, is not necessarily followed by tu 


mour, even when it becomes organized 


he may receive a blow on the testicle, and &/ Yet that some tumours are generated in this 
disease succeeding, we say the blow is the | way, I have no doubt. 


cause. A female has a mammary abscess, 
which leaves a chronic induration, and 
when she reaches a particular period of life, 
this assuming the character of a scirrhus, 
we say the induration is the cause. But is 
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A third supposable mode of the produ 
tion of tumours, is by chronic inflammation 
of anatural texture. A blow, or the con- 
stant irritation of a foreign body, may de 
range the action of the capillary vessels, and 
thus bring on a new deposition, T will re 
late a case here of a person who, while 
holding a shoe, on which he was at work 
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inst the chest, allowed it to slip, and 

a smart stroke on the cartilages 
attended with considerable pain. 
On the following day he perceived a hard- 
ness, which increased, and at the end of two 
years was a formidable tumour. 


Tumour on the Cartilages of the Ribs. 


Case.—W. M., formerly a shoemaker’ 
now a trader, came to see me in the spring 
of 1836, with a hard tumour on the carti- 
lages of the left ribs. His history was this. 
Two years before, while holding a shoe, on 
which he was at work, against the breast, 
the shee slipped under the pressure, and 
hurt him over the cartilage of the sixth 
rib. Next day he perceived a slight swell- 
ing on the spot. This gradually increased, 
and was three inches long when I first saw 
it. The patient is of small stature, com- 
pactly made, and has good health. 

An operation was advised. To the neces- 
sity of this he assented ; but having some 
affairs to transact, he went home, and did 
not appear again till a year had elapsed. 

In March, 1837, he came to the hospital, with 
his tamour much increased in size. Beginning 
at the upper edge of the cartilage of the fifth 
rib, it extended to the lower edge of that of 
the eighth, and required the breath of six 
lingers to cover it vertically, and of four to 
cover it transversely. Its breath lay from 
the median line to the left, beginning from 
the linea alba. In colour, the skin was not 
changed, excepting that it exhibited nume- 
rousenlarged veins. Inconsistence, it had the 
hardness of a periosteal tumour, that is, 
something less than that of bone. A de- 
gree of sensibility existed on the edge of the 
cartilage of the fifth rib, and at some other 
points. It was slightly moveable in a late- 
ral direction, but not in the vertical, and its 
movement did not appear to affect the ribs. 
There was a sensible pulsation, without any 
vibration, 


The patient wished to know whether an 
operation for his relief could be safely per- 
formed, The first question was, what is the 
nature of this tumour? To the eye it had 
the aspect of osteosarcoma—to the touch, it 
wanted the hardness of that disease. Was 
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chondrium? Might it not be a projection 
caused by internal aneurysm? Did it lie on 
the outside of the ribs, or might it not ex- 
tend inwards, as well as outwards’—for 
there was an obvious dip of the tumour be- 
low the edges of the cartilages into the 
epigastre, 

My opinion was that it was a scirrhous 
tumour of the rectus muscle. This was de- 
rived from the first examination, when it 
was smaller and less hard than it afterwards 
became. Its extreme hardness led me to 
doubt afterwards whether this opinion was 
correct; but on the whole it was the most 
satisfactory. 

_ As it extended over the edges of the car- 
tilages, it might pass under them for some 
distance. This led to the question, whether 
these cartilages could be removed, if neces- 
sary. An examination satisfied me that the 
internal oblique and transversalis might be 
separated from their edges and internal face, 
and that the diaphragm might also be dis- 
sected sufliciently without cutting into the 
pericardium, pleura, or peritoneum. 

On the 9th of March, 1837, the operation 
was performed in the following manner :— 
The patient being placed on a table, an inci- 
sion, seven inches long, was made from the 
fourth rib downwards, and the anterior face 
of the tumour was exposed by dissecting 
away the integuments. Its face being laid 
bare, exhibited a bluish colour, and was of 
a scirrhous hardness. Every stroke of the 
knife around it, was followed by a copious 
flow of blood. When the circumference of 
the tumour was uncovered, its edges were 
found to be quite undefined, and concealed 
by the muscular connections. These being 
cut through, I was able to discover au ill- 
defined edge, and proceeded with the knife 
under this edge, and soon found I could de- 
tach the tumour from the faces of the carti- 
lages; pursuing the dissection altogether by 
the touch, as the streams of blood and the 
hardness of the tumour prevented an inspec- 
tion of the parts beneath, the operation 
proceeded favourably, till the tumour turned 
down over the cartilages into the epigastric 
region. Here it was obvious, that if it in- 
volved the internal oblique and transversalis 
to the extent it did the external oblique and 
rectus, the incisions would penetrate the 
cavity of the peritoneum, especially if this 
membrane adhered to the inner face of the 
tumour. Such was found to be the fact. 
The two inner muscles formed part of the 
disease ; the peritoneum adhered to it for 
about an inch, and not having the advan- 
tage of ocular inspection, it was, of course, 
difficult by feeling to make a nice dissection 
of the adherent membrane. This was, how- 
ever, accomplished, and the whole disease 
was removed in one mass. Four large arte- 
ries, and many smaller ones, required liga- 
tures. The patient suffered much when the 





it a disease of the muscles or of the peri- 
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ritoneum outwards, This part of the ope-|tinguishing the various tamours from each 
ration was short, and as soon as it was con-| other, with a satisfactory degree ef confi- 
cluded, he ceased to suffer severely. The|dence. To accomplish our diagnosis, as 
wound was closed, leaving an outlet for the | far as practicable, we should begin the in- 
sanguineous oozing. vestigation with the acquirement of a history 
The patient had a smart fever after the | of the origin and progress of the tumour, its 
Operation, and a slight degree of peritoneal | influence on the part where it is sityated, 
inflammation, which was relieved by two or | and on the whole system. After having ob- 
three bleedings. His symptoms afterwards | tained this history, a physical examination 
were perfectly favourable, and the wound | should be conducted with great care, and if 
healed in the third week. there be any obscurity in the case, should 
On examining the tumour, it presented a| be repeated frequently, and under different 
cartilaginous hardness. Its surface, on all| circumstances. With the exception of stea- 
sides, was composed of the muscles in which | tomatous and simple glandular tumours, how 
it lay. Its substance consisted of a brown-! few of these diseases appear, On dissection, 
ish texture, in which a multitude of granu-| as the imagination of the surgeon had de- 
lations, the sixteenth of an inch in size, pre-| picted them? Such misconceptions do not 
sented, with intermixture of a fibrous ar-| prove either a want of attention or of skill. 
rangement, At one point there was asoft-| They prove only the uncertainties of the 
ening, as if suppuration were about to| best studied investigatious, and the neces- 
begin. At another, a dark red spot was | sity of bringing to our aid all the methods 
seen. The internal or epigastric part was | of elucidation which time, reflection, and 
equally bard with the rest of the tumour. ‘care may farnish. Therefore, we should 
The surface of the cartilages was deeply | never advise nor undertake any decisive 
depressed where the tumour had lain. measure, at first view, in any but the plain- 
The obscurities of this case were not re-| est cases. To be called to operate on a 
moved till after a careful examivation of the | chronic tumour at first sight, is an impro- 
tumour, and a consideration of the circum-| priety which no prudent surgeon should 
stances connected with it. The shining ap-| submit to. 
pearances of the external oblique muscle in| The physical qualities of tumours, like 
a perfectly healthy state, though intimately | those of other bodies, are primary and se- 
connected with the tumour, showed that this | condary, Each of these, as far as may be, 
was not the original seat of disease. The | should be successively studied. The figure 
cartilages of the ribs were indeated, but is the quality which first strikes our senses, 
healthy, The internal oblique and trans-' and should be well considered, Certain 
versalis were closely connected with the species of tumours affect particular forms ; 
inner face, but quite apart from the tumour | ' the steatoma, for example, is commonly 
at its origin, The rectus muscle, on the | rounded, and encysted tumours always have 
other hand, was in the situation of the first | this form. Bony tumours and those of the 
prominence caused by the injury. The tex-| complicated glands are irregular. Extension 
ture of this muscle was wholly absorbed in| is an important quality, as it involves the 
the tumour, and no vestiges of it remained, connexion with surrounding parts. This is 
The tumour itself consisted of a mixture of more difficult to understand, because we have 
granulated and fibrous organization, such as | access to a part only of the object inspected, 
is seen in scirrhous tumours of various | the rest being concealed by organs attached 
organs. to it. The extent of the part beyond the 
reach of the senses of touch and vision, is 
This chronic infammatiou happens, most that which may implicate the most import- 
frequently, in parts disposed to inflame, as ant structures, and cause the greatest em- 
the cellular texture. Steotomatous tumours harrassment. The solidity will decide whe- 
ure caused in females in the cellular texture, ther the tumour consists of boue, as an exos- 
on the upper part of the deltoid muscle, by tosis: or of bone and soft substance com- 
the pressure of their dress, with a frequency bined, as an osteo-sarcoma: or of fluid, as 
which is notable. The greater number of jn the encysted tumour, Of the secondary 
tumours being formed without any such ac- qualities, that of colour has a great influence 
cidents, so far as we know, this, from chronic oy our judgment iu these cases. When the 
infammation, if admitted to be a cause, is patural colour of the skin over a tamour is 
only a partial or occasional one. changed to red, our first impression leads to 
On the whole, therefore, it mustbe under- the suspicion of a malignant action, which 
stood, that we have but a very imperfect may be confirmed or confuted by farther ex- 
knowledge of the predisposing and exciting amination. If this change appeared in a 
causes of these derangements of organiza- chronic affection of the breast, the suspicion 
tion, } cei * would, probably, be well founded; if on 
Diagnosis of Tumours, | one in the back, the appearance would, most 
Under the disadvantages, from a want likely, prove to be accidental. We are, 
of information on a number of important, perhaps, ready to attribute too much in- 
points, we are limited in our means of dis-| portance to this quality, considering its va- 
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riableness, and the different lights in which 
it appears te different persons. A lady came 
to me from the country with a very tumid 
breast, the skin of which was of a bright 
red colour, giving it a formidable and very 
malignant aspect. On the following day 
the colour was less, and gradually dimi- 
nished, till the part had the usual appear- 
ance of healthy skin, and the disease proved 
not to be mal 

Besides these qualities, there are others 
which may be called accidental, such as 
pulsation, vibration, undulation, These may 
exist in the tumour itself, or in a part con- 
nected with it, and may indicate aneurysm, 
aneurysm by anastomosis, a fluid contained 
in a cyst; or the proximity of such diseases 
to the part inspected. 

A mental comparison of the qualities of 
the object under examination, with those of 
other taumoars, is a process which every one 
naturally institutes ; of couese, the greater 
the number and variety of these objects, 
the more full will be the investigation, and 
the more certain the decision, 
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CITY OF PARIS, 


CONSIDERED UNDER THE HEADS OF PUBLIC 
HYGIENE, MORALS, AND INTERNAL POLICE, 





De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris, 
Par A. J. B. Parent-Ducnaterer, Mé- 
decin de U Hopital de la Pitié, a Paris, 
Railliere, Paris. Two Vols., 8vo. 
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proprietors in one house, having but one 
street entrance. They object to the close- 
ness of the rivalry, which would generate 
riot. But one such house exists in Paris, 
and in that one the “ elevated class of visit- 
ors,” and the congenial dispositions of the 
two proprietors, tend to prevent the nuisance 
described. In all the houses they require 
that each woman should have a room to her- 
self. This regulation has proved a very 
good one. It has assisted much to preserve 
good order. No house is allowed a back 
or concealed door, and no direct communi- 
cation between it and the neighbouring 
houses is allowed. Nor is any closet, or 
article of furniture, permitted in any of 
them which is large enough to conceal « 
person in it. This prevents many grave 
events. Free spaceand ventilation are also 
required in them, and cleanliness in clothing 
and bedding, with one bed for each woman, 
| is especially directed. Sefore these things 
were enforced the state of the haunts of 
prostitutes was dreadful to the contempla- 
tion, The mistresses are also compelled to 
supply the inmates with every essential 
article for the toilet. These regulations 
may not have changed the predominant 
character which prostitution tends to create, 
and the penchant for uncleanliness, but yet 
it has, by enforcing a habit which is con- 
trary to that of debauchery, effected a great 
change for the better. Moreover, medical 
men say, that this compulsory cleanliness 
has done much towards diminishing the 
ravages of syphilitic disorders in Paris. 


Shops dependant on these houses.—These 
are regarded as grave inconveniences in 
Paris. Women will abide in them, and 
cannot be prevented from there making 
kuown their objects. Meny of the shops 





Tue work of M. Ducuaterer contains 
much important statistical matter which we 


are smoking-cafes, and contain liquors for 
sale, which attract visitors. During the 


have not yet given, want of space having | first revolution more than 20 of these shops 
prevented us from Lefore continuing the | were established in the Palais Royale, eight 


analysis of its contents. 


Regulations respecting houses of prostitu- 
tion.—The police only “ tolerates ”’ houses 
of debauchery in Paris. It does not “au- 
thorize” them. At the same time it strives 
to diminish in every way the nuisance of 
those establishments, which have at all times 
existed, both in France and in other civilized 
countries, modified according to the climate, 
manners, and habits of the people amongst 
whom they have been found. After giving 
an account of the varions titles of these 
houses among different nations, and in diffe- 
rent times, M. Ducuareter states that the 
administration of police in France calls them 
“maisons tolérées,” which he thinks is, 
under the circamstances, the most wise and 
moral designation that can be given to them. 


conditions required in all such 


Pringi 
Ioderan police wil 


not allow two 


| of them being inthe ancient wooden galleries. 
| They adopted, for signs, vases, containing 
| particular colours, and flowers of the season, 
| arranged in a peculiar way, which all the 
world understood. These places at length 
became shockingly indecent. Nothing but 
a shop, and a little back room, with a screen 
to divide the latter, constituted each place, 
and the “Reports” of the period were 
filled with accounts of the horrors committed 
in them, and no man, however little reserved 
he might be, could pass them unshocked. 
But they were soon repressed, and at pre- 
sent there are but few in Paris, and these 
| require the greatest surveillance. The cur- 
tains which the police require in order to 
prevent the female inmates from being seen 
| from the street, are made of so thin a tissue 
that the women can easily be espied through 
them, The police especially endeavour to 
repress these estamincts in the more sump- 
3C2 
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tuous quarters of the city, or they would 
soon become there quite intolerable. In the 
lower districts they are occasionally tole- 
rated, for, as they will exist, it is found 
that the moment the act of toleration is ex- 
tended to a particular house, a degree of 
order prevails in it, and in the neighbour- 
hood, which was before unknown, and as 
the authorities can enter it and repress it at 
any hour, without warning, the proprietor 
watches the proceedings within with great 
care, 


Places near which these houses are not al- 
lowed.—These are, first, sacred edifices, of 
any creed; palaces; great public establish- 
ments ; and the residences ef high function- 
aries. Secondly, schools. Thirdly, fur- 
nished hotels. One hundred paces distance 
from either of these is required, when the 
women attached to them do not exhibit 
themselves in the streets ; otherwise the dis- 
tance must be more considerable. Napo- 
Leon, who felta sort of horror of prostitu- 
tion, caused all the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tuilleries to be removed, 
and under the Restoration even women in 
isolated lodgings, of quite an unobtrusive 
character, were compelled to quit the dis- 
trict. These unfortunates, in distinct lodg- 
ings, a more decently behaving class of 
women, and in no way giving public um- 
brage to decency, Naroteon did not pursue 
with such rigour, though market-places, 
the houses of great dignitaries, and barrack 
and guard-rooms, were “‘ privileged”’ to be 
quite free from the proximity of tolerated 
houses; but this (says M. Ducnare.er) 
was “ an exaggeration, and displayed an 
ignorance of details which was pardonable 
in the chief of a state, as will hereafter be 
seen.” As to schools and places of educa- 
tion, the distance of separation has not been 
fixed. The points of consideration, in 
this particular, are, whether the children are 
very young, or from ten to fifteen years of 
age, or reside there, or simply come for in- 
struction; or the school-rooms are on the 
ground-floor, or in front, or in the rear of the 
house which is to be tolerated; or whether 
the bend of the street conceals the view of 
the school-establishment from the house. 
The commissaires d’employés decide on all 
these points. The kind of house to be tole- 
rated is also weighed, “ All the evils to be 
prevented, and the good to be done, is left to 
the sagacity and good intention of the 
chiefs and their subordinates.” In general, 
fifty or sixty paces are directed. “ Would 
it be possible to carry the care and precau- 
tion farther?”” Great honour is, in fact, 
due to these functionaries for their care of 
the public welfare in all these respects. 
The prevention of these houses near fur- 
nished hotels is regulated, first, because 
foreigners, who do not well know the loca- 
lity, will often mistake the door of the bad 
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house for that of the hotel, if they be near 
te each other. Complaints are constantly 
being made of this, and the more strongly 
in proportion as the hotel has been more re- 
spectable. Foreigners, with families, have 
been known to quit an hotel the moment 
they discovered the character of their neigh- 
bours, and thus some hotels have been en- 
tirely rained. Near to less respectable 
houses the bad houses are not “ tolerated,” 
because very often the frequenters of the 
latter have, in a state of intoxication, enter 
ed the good, furnished house, aud there 
conducted themselves very ill. Others, in 
the middle of the night, have mistaken the 
bad house for the good one. 


Proprietors of houses. —The police will not 
“ tolerate” any house for the purposes of 
prostitution, without receiving the written 
consents of the proprietor and the principal 
tenant, whether a lease exists or not, Pros- 
titutes, once located in a house, might dis- 
honour its character for ever.* It is in vain 
to metamorphose it, to embellish it, to lower 
the rent. Nobody among the Bourgeoise 
will inbabit it. Years must pass first. One 
result of this state of things is, that houses 
once devoted to prostitution acquire a great 
value. After examining hundreds of their 
leases, the author says that their high reat 
has always astonished him. 


Localities and streets—The researches 
which M. Duchatelet made proved to him 
that some of these h ad pé sed no 
other destination for more than a hundred 
years. Indeed, many streets in Paris were 
proved by M. Duchatelet to have been spe- 
cially resorted to by prostitutes for the last 
six hundred years, An ordinance of a.v. 
1419, which he discovered, relates that their 
residences existed in a particular place in 
the year 1230, and in that place they still 
continue, 








* The following remark is worthy of ex- 
traction, both as showing the industry 
exercised by M. Duchatelet, and the fact 
recorded. Speaking of these written con- 
sents, M. Duchatelet says :—‘‘ I have ex- 
amined hundreds of certificates given by 
proprietors and principal tenaats, and have 
kept note of the way ia which they were 
drawn up, and I must say that, with a very 
few exceptions, they announce a total waat 
of education, and the greatest ignorance, in 
the writers. The repugnance thus evi- 
dently felt by educated and delicate-mind- 
ed men, to allow their houses to beconx 
haunts of vice and infamy, is highly gratify- 
ing to observers. With regard to the ex- 


ceptions, they are those of men of the first 
rank and worldly dignity, but the names of 
these I must suppress, and keep concealed 





what else I know in this respect.” 
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ON PROSTITUTION IN PARIS. 


In streets which are narrow, little fre- 
quented, and not generally considered pro- 
for the maison tolerées, they are not 
allowed. In thinby populated streets passers- 
by are liable to be insulted and plundered 
by the bullies, when the police are not at 
hand. In streets or courts which end in 
a wall, or have no thoroughfare, and which 
no one would attempt to enter with a view 
of abridging his road, the police never 
refuse to tolerate them, when asked. “The 
authorities, indeed, esteem themselves happy 
when they are able to conceal in these spots 
the hawnts of vice which cause them such 
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may be inhabited, in which the establish- 
ment of a public place of prostitution does 
not excite reclamations and protests on the 
part of all the tenants and landlords of the 
houses, who, when they cannot obtain the 
ear of the police, will even carry their ad- 
dresses to the throne. “I have seen,” says 
M.Duchatelet, “a letter addressed to the 
Duchess of Axcoutemr on the subject, from 
one coalition of these parties, and forward- 
ed by the duchess to M. Detaveau. The 
answers of the administration to these ex- 
pressions of griefs and opposition may 
be easily guessed. “ Prostitution,” say 





embarrassment, and they would be glad if 
similar corners existed in all parts of the 
town.” To prevent rivalry, hatred, colli- 
sion, and riot, the police object to maisons 
lolerces being very near to, or opposite to, | 
each other, especially where the girls show 

themselves at the doors. | 
| 


Respecting the accumulation of these 
houses in certain parts of the city, there 
is a difference of opinion between the 
commissaries of police and the adminis- 
tration. The former object to the accumu- 
lation ; the other sees great advantage in it. 
It is disagreeable to the former to have to 
watch a great number of such houses, and 
preserve order among them, and carry on 
conversations with the refuse and filth of 
society. Therefore, their “ reports” con- 
tinually contain recommendations for a re- 
fusal of the toleration of many of them, 
where they are thick, even where the beha- 
viour in the house is comparatively good. 
The commissaries wish the charge of these 
houses to be, by their more equal division 
in the city, more equally divided among the 
guardians of the public morals. Moreover, 
they say that prostitution is more offensive 
to the eye when thus accumulated. The 
administration replies, that the population 
in that neighbourhood being accustomed to 
the presence of the houses, do not mind 
them; that the evil being concentrated, is 
more easily watched; that the establish- 
ment of many centres, by the distribution 
of the houses, would increase the vice ; 
that succour, on occasion of accidents, is 
more easily rendered there, and a less num- 
ber of police is necessary. Their proxi- 
mity, moreover, to the collections of the 
military should not be disturbed, because 
that locality is always the more orderly, 
through dread of military interference, and 
from that reason NaPoLeon was wrong in 
removing the one to a distance from the 
other. Itis trwe that the morality of the 
soldiers may thus be somewhat affected, 
but the military posts (say the authorities) 
are organised for the benefit of the town, not 
for the advantage of the soldiers. 


| ration which is asked for some houses. 


There is not a street, however filthy and 
disgusting it may be, or however badly it | 


they, “is inherent in society, and can- 
not be destroyed. If an establishment of 
prostitutes be driven from any particular 
spot, it will, of necessity, locate itself else- 
where, In this new place of residence it 
will excite complaints not less just than 
those which arose in the first locality ; and 
were these listened to, no such house 
could be established any where. All we 


| can do,” they add, “is to repress disorder 


in them.” 


Disorders in the houses.—These are rare, 
and only occur in the lowest houses. They 
are not of daily occurrence, but return peri- 
odically: thus, on a Saturday (pay day 
among their frequenters), scenes of disorder 
are the consequence of drunkenness, from 
refusals to pay; and, sometimes, bullies 
then seek for opportunities of quarrelling. 
Cries of “thieves!” murder!” “a l’assas- 
sin!” are heard there, but always uttered 
by the women, who are assaulted by men 
stronger than themselves, and by whom 
they are badly treated. Often, individuals, 
who have been infected in a particular 
house, return in force, and horribly mal- 
treat the mistress and her women. Soldiers 
are at all times the terror of the dames de 
maison, and generally are the cause of the 
disorders which occur in them. But dis- 
orders there are really rare, and all of them 
occur in furnished lodgings, and in lodgings 
of isolated women. Formerly there were 
many murders committed there, and their 
frequenters constantly wore swords by their 
sides, to be ready for defence. “ A worse 
state of things,” says M. Duchatelet, “ it 
is difficult to conceive. Let any persons 
accuse the administration of bad arrange- 
ments and immorality in their toleration of 
prostitutes. As for me, I everywhere be- 
hold the happy results of its tutelary ac- 
tions; I admire the benefits for which we 
are indebted to it. I have already signa- 
lised some, and there are many others of 
still greater importance. This police, so 
much decried by those who do not know 
the good that it produces, is sometimes 
greatly embarrassed as to granting the tole- 
For 
instance, certain cut-throat places seem to 
be chosen in preference, by the mauvais su- 
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jets, and the more abject of the prostitutes, 
Around these places, the wine shops, to- 
bacco shops, and estaminets, swarm, which 
only prosper by the expenditare which this 
unclean population there makes. In vain 
has every means been employed to purify 
these streets, and drive away the women. 
The measures only injure the principle and 
more decent tenants, and serve to convince 
the author, that these spots cannot be dis- 
infected.” In such a case, when liberty is 
asked to establish a maison tolerée, the po- 
lice hasten to grant it, without paying at- 
tention to the schools of boys or girls which 
may be near it. Sometimes persons of the 


worst characters ask for this authorization, 
Did they petition for it for any other locality 
it would be refused ; but in the case in ques- 
tion it is immediately accorded. In con- 
centrating at this house all the bad charac- 
ters, great facility of watching its fre- 
quenters is obtained. The keeper of the 
house, in fact, himself becomes, in some in- 
tances, an agent of police, by the surveil- 





nothing to induce the public to frequent the 
houses now proposed to be established,— 
that his project was most moral, and, in- 
deed, that the inscription on the houses 
should be simply, “ Morale,”—that bither- 
to the most ignorant creatures had seized, 
with the utmost meanness ef conception and 
rapacity, on the destinies of women of the 
town, and had thus rendered the latter as 


lance which he exercises over its inmates, | ignoble as possible; and, finally, that the 
and from the fear of seeing his house shut | “ spirit of association” is alone able to 
up, does more himself than a great number | ameliorate the condition of these women, 
of inspectors could do. |and of granting them what society ought 
| never to have refused them, viz. an existence 

Proposals to locate tolerated houses on anew which is compatible with morality, and its 
plan.—The injury done to particular neigh- conditions in life. The Company which 
bourhoods by these houses has led to many | was to have these new establishments was 
proposals for reducing the evil. One of | to be indemnified forthe millions of francs 
these came from RestiF pr 1A Breronne. | which it was to expend on them, by grant- 
He proposed to establish different classes of | ing to it an exclusive privilege of prestitu- 
women, according to their beauty and ac-| tion, and the. administration was, first of 
complishments ; he drew up a tariff of | all, to close all existing “tolerated houses,” 
prices, and organized an internal adminis-| as a scandal. This proposal was rejected, 
tration of the establishment in which they | less, perhaps, from the impossibility of ex- 
should be collected. He provided for mar-| ecuting the project, than from the disgust 


ried women, pregnant women, their chil-| with which the way of treating such a state 


dren, the invalids, and the superanuated, 
He did not forget the chaplain of the house, 
and took equal care about the appropriation 
of the revenues. This work, says M, Du- 
chatelet, was the fruit of a learned mind in 
delirium, its author not understanding the 
manners, inclinations, and habits of the 
prostitutes. His project was impracticable, 
but the honourable design was attached to 
it of amending the health of the women, 
and ultimately destroying syphilis, Forty 
years after this proposal was made, plans 
for effecting this latter scheme were put in- 
to execution, and we shall see, in the end, 
the marvellous fruit it has produced. M. 
Duchatelet mentions many other proposals 
on the subject, which were made to the go- 
verpment, Among them was one which sug- 
ested the establishment in each of the 
arondissements of Paris, of six houses of 
prostitutes, which the author proposed to 
call “ Vanxhalls of Cythera;” and in the 
concluding rule for their internal govern- 
ment, he endeavoured to show that no one 
was better qualified than himself to be their 
inspector-general. The last memoir receiv- 





of things (which, though inevitable, is not 
the less painfal ) inspired the administration, 
and because it was right to leave to vile 
beings, vile speculations ; moreover, havieg 
millions cf money at the disposal of an ex- 
ecutive power, would not prevent the pros- 
titutes from being placed in the catalogue 
of individuals who are reputed infamous 
by all nations. 


Maisons de passe (accommodation).—Per- 
haps all the houses in Paris fall under this 
denomination, but some are devoted exclu- 
sively to letting out, for short perieds, 
chambers, more or less sumptuously fur- 
nished, and iu the latter at: least two pros- 
titutes are always inhabitants, but there 
would be none if the police did not require 
it. They are chiefly resorted to by women 
who have no homes but at night, and those 
little better than mere holes, and who bring 
to them men whom they have picked up in 
the streets, and in the various places which 
they penetrate. The majority of the pros- 
titutes possess so much more liberty under 
this condition than under the dames de mai- 
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son, that they prefer it to living in the tole- 
rated houses; moreover, all that they gain 
belongs to them, and they receive only 
whom they like, apd can go anywhere. 
These houses, it is found, do much harm in 
this respect, that they offer “ a convenient 
resource ta the domestic servants of Paris, 
who, while doing their errands, and attend- 
ing, in appearance, to the interests of their 
masters, know how to take half an hour for 
themselves, of the time which is given to 
them, and at the same time preserve their 
reputation, which is so important to their 
interests.” Workwomen, who have finished 
their day’s employment, visit them, in some 
sort of disguise, and married women are 
not afraid of visiting them; and men often 
bring there young girls, whom they have 
decoyed by promises ; indeed, itis not rare to 
tind little girls of twelve, thirteen, and four- 
teen years of age, who know these houses, 
and conduct to them men whom they have 
fouad im public, Some of these houses are 
specially devoted to second-rate actresses 
from the theatres, who are so numerous in 
Paris. The police watch these houses as 
the most dangerous of all, and their direc- 
tresses sometimes conceal themselves so 
ellectually, that their neighbours cannot de- 
tect their persons, One of them, indeed, 
was so clever at this mystery, that her two 
sons-in-law, very honourable men, only 
learned after her death the impure source 
from whence preceeded the 50,000 francs 
that each of their wives brought them asa 
dowry, aed the similar sums which they 
obtained at her decease. 

The police, thinking to effect some good, 
at one time entertained the idea of compel- 
ling the directresses to send to the prefec- 
ture every day a descriptive list of all the 
women who had visited them during the 
Jast twenty-four hours. It was hoped by 
this means to surprise a number of incogni- 
tos, and subject them to the sanitary swrveil- 
lance of the police, and inspire, respect- 
ing this sort of house, a salutary fear in all 
the females, who, preserving some sense of 
shame, would not like their names and 
habits to be thus divulged. But the plan 
was found to be impracticable. How could 
women attend te such a duty when the ma- 
jority of them could not write legibly, and 
might thus compromise, by errors, the cha- 
racters of many reputable people. What 
sincerity, also, was to he expected in the 
lists? What mattered it to them if they 
added the infamy of a lie to those crimes in 
which they were already involved? More- 
over, they would lose their clients, and 
what work would it be at the prefecture to 
examine and yerify every day one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred lists, each contain- 
ing ten, twenty, and im some cases (for it 
must be owned) more than eighty names ; 
and all this labour only to discover some 
unknowns, who would easily elude inquiry 
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by not giving their real address. The idea, 
also, of demanding of all dames de maison 
that they should refuse to admit these pass- 
ing visitors, was abandoned, because such 
persons would only meet in yet worse 
houses, and although the present plan is 
sad indeed, it is tolerated to avoid a worse. 
Moreover, such women cannot be assimilat- 
ed with the class of “ prostitutes,” and 
they cannot either be reproved as the authors 
of public scandal, or hindered from doing 
what they think proper, so far. “In this 
respect,” adds M. Duchatelet, “ as regards 
prostitutes, we must learn how to tolerate 
whet cannot be prevented, and it must be 
owned that the dames de maison are, thus, 
of some utility, and we must be content 
with simply watching them, to prevent 
their bad disposition, the baseness of their 
souls, and the perversity of their habits, 
from urging them to overstep, too far, the 
bounds of public morality.” To effect this 
object the administration has hitherto only 
found one means, that is, to require that in 
ali the houses which are devoted especially 
to this avocation, there should permanently 
reside in each, two registered women of the 
town. In fact, experience has proved that 
the simple presence of these two women 
keeps in awe the directresses of the houses, 
who consider them as 80 many police spies, 
who would make known when persons of an 
improper age, for instance, attended the 
house, and thus render necessary the visits 
of the dispensary surgeons, and justify the 
entrance of the police inspectors at any hour 
of the day or night, Of one hundred and 
fifty houses that were known in 1823, and 
which only contained two hundred and 
twenty prostitutes, forty-eight had not a 
single registered prostitute in them, This 
state of things was denounced to the pre- 
fecture of the police as being equally 
pernicious to the interests of society and tu 
public morals. 


Maisons & parties.—Some dames de mai- 
sons, not without education, good manners, 
and much capacity for intrigue, give break- 
fasts and dinners, where monied debauchees 
assemble, to find the more agreeable of the 
prostitutes. These are dangerous women, 
whom the police cannot consider as prosti- 
tutes, although they exercise their trade. 
At these parties, often made up in the 
country and retired places, cnormous sums 
are lost and won. Thieves are always in 
connexion With these women at the parties. 
Some of these houses are kept most expen- 
sively, by women whom the police cannot 
get at, and preserve the appearance of the 
utmost modesty and respectability. “In 
these houses intrigues and rendezvous are 
arranged, and women who have been aban- 
dali their husbands are to be found, or 
other Messalimas come to share in orgies of 








the most phrenzied debauchery, and there 
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are discussed and sold the means of procur- 
ing to a man the women whom he may long 
for, but whom he cannot otherwise get at.” 
The police cannot easily control these 
houses, and searches in them generally lead 
to nothing. 


Should prostitutes be banished from particu- 
lar places?—Experience has demonstrated 
that the evils of clandestine prostitution are 
such, that it would be most unwise to can- 
ton the prostitutes in particular localities, 
and thus rid other places of them. More- 
over, who would at night, or even in open 
day, like to visit those streets’? and what 
injury of character would not those persons 
suffer who were seen to come out from them, 
pursued by the hootings which used to 
assail those who issued from the streets 
Grand, Petit, and Moyen-Hurleur, where 
they had once succeeded in locating the 
prostitutes of Paris? ‘“ Prostitution, as I 
have already many times said,” observes 
M. Duchatelet, “ is like a torrent that can- 
not be stopped, but may, to a certain point, 
be directed, and always tends to find its 
level with the habits and wants of the popu- 
lation. There are places which repulse it ; 
others which attract it. We may seek in 
vain to remove it from the latter and drive 
it to the former, but an irresistible force 
will spoil all the measures of the most in- 
defatigable surveillance. None, indeed, but 
the superficial will engage in the vain at- 
tempt to wholly abolish this vice.” 





NAVAL MEDICAL OFFICERS, 


Tue following remarks were made by Sir 
Epwarp Coprinetos in the course of his 
speech on the Navy Estimates in the House 
of Commons, on the 7th of April last, a 
printed copy of which we have recently 
received :— 

‘« The next class to which I come is the 
Surgeons. I have, on a former occasion, 
ddverted to the little encouragement given 
to this important class of the Naval service, 
and, therefore, merely referring Hon. Mem- 
bers to the amount of their pay, as stated in 
the estimates before them, I will call their 
attention to a simple statement of the in- 
justice done to this class as compared with 
the same class in the Army. 

 Assistant-Surgeons of the Army have 
more Half-pay after 25 years service than 
Surgeons of the Navy after 29 years and 11 
thonths. 

“Since 1815, a hundred Medical Officers 
of the Army have been promoted to ranks 
higher than Regimental Surgeors, entitling 
them to higher Half-pay, while only one 
Surgeon of the Navy has, in that long time, 
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been promoted to any higher rank giving 
him an increase of Half-pay. 

“The whole time of Assistant-Surgeons in 
the Army is permitted to be reckoned, while 
only three years are allowed to be reckoned 
by Assistant-Surgeons of the Navy, how- 
ever long they may serve; and although 
the Army-Assistant gets 7s. a-day after 
25 years’ service, the Navy-Assistant, if he 
serve 50 years, can only have 3s. a-day. 

“ As an instance of the severity to which 
Naval Surgeons are further subjected, I 
must take leave to cite a case which I have 
before mentioned to this House, and which 
did not then seem to attract the notice to 
which I think it entitled. In 1818, Mr. 
Beverley was appointed Assistant-Surgeon 
to the Isabella, commanded by Captain 
Ross, and went in her on the Polar Expe- 
dition. On their return he was appointed 
to the Griper, Lieut. Lidden, and went the 
Melville-Island voyage with Captain Parry, 
acting as Surgeon. On their return he was 
confirmed as Surgeon. He declined the 
proposal of going a third time, on account of 
his being married, and being established in 
practice by Mr. Abernethy. He was then 


| (consequently) ordered to the Coast of 
| Africa, and upon his refasal to go he was 
| scratched off the list, and deprived of his 


Half-pay. Upon being offered to be rein- 
stated as a condition of that concession, he 
went, for the third time, on the eg 
voyage, with Captain Parry. On his return, 
being then reinstated, he was again ordered 
to the Ceast of Africa; and upon his de- 
clining to sail, on account of ill health, 
being at the time afflicted with ophthalmia, 
a disease which was likely to be increased 
by that climate, he was again scratched off 
the list of Surgeons, and deprived of his 
hard-earned stipend. Now, eompare this 
with the irregular promotion of the Surgeon 
who lately accompanied Captain Ross on 
one such Polar Expedition, without having 
ever served in the Navy.” 





HERNIA OF THE PERICARDIUM. 

Tue above condition of the pericardium 
presented itself in an aged female subject, 
with general anasarca, brought into the 
Park-street School for dissection during the 
present session, of whose history I have not 
been able to obtain any information. The 
pleural cavity on either side was found com- 
pletely obliterated by old and extensive ad- 
hesions. The anterior mediastinum was 
occupied by a membranous pyriform sac of 
considerable size, lying on and overlapping 
the pericardium, which was greatly distend- 
ed, as well from the large quantity of fluid 
it contained, as from the hypertrophied con- 
dition of the heart, which organ was in a 
state of active aneurysm. The sac contained 
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three or four ounces of fluid, and was free in 
its whole extent, except at its upper and 
smaller extremity, where there existed a free 
communication between it and the pericar- 


dium, as was proved by raising the sac off 


the pericardium, when it was made to empty 
itself, the flaid passing into, and increasing 
the already distended condition of, that sac ; 
and again, on pressing on the pericardium 
from below upwards, the abnormal sac, in 
its turn, assumed its former dilated appear- 
ance. The communication of the pericar- 
dium with the abnormal sac was next 
brought into view: it was situated immedi- 
ately at the point of reflection of the peri- 
cardium on the aorta, in one of those pouches 
which are desiguated the sinuses of Haller, 
and presented a regular, well-defined, circu- 
lar orifice, freely admitting the introduction 
of a finger, around which the fibrous mem- 
brane of the pericardium formed a thick 
annulus of great strength, and then passed, 
considerably attenuated however, over the 
whole surface of the sac. The serous mem- 
brane passed into, and lined it throughout, 
The preparation of this very interesting case 
is now in the Park-street Museum. The 
only analogous case that I find, is one men- 
tioned by Boyer. It occurred in the practice 
of Dessault, and was mistaken for, and ope- 
rated on by him for, hydropericardium. He 
gave exit to five or six ounces of serum, but 
without affording relief to the patient, who 
died next day. On opening the body, the 
pericardium was found to be untouched, 
and the pouch which had been mistaken for 
this sac, and punctured, was formed by a 
membrane which united the anterior edge of 
the lung to the pericardium. Although in 
both these cases the membranous sac con- 
tained fluid, yet there is no mention in 
Boyer’s case of any means of communication 
with the pericardium, which constitutes a 
material difference. — Mr, T. Hart, in the 
Dublin Journal, July. 

Note rrom Mr, Bree.—To the Editor. — 
Sin :—As the communication of Mr. Beding- 
field, inserted in Tue Lancer of the 5th inst., 
is almost entirely occupied with matters of 
a personal nature, or of mere inuendo, I 
must be excused if I decline continuing a 
correspondence in which your readers can 
have no interest, and from which, with the 
weapons used by Mr. Bedingfield, nothing 
satisfactory can result. I shall only observe 
that the charges of corruption and bribery 
in the case of Francis, of gross misrepresen- 
tation on the part of Dr. Ray, and of my 
having forfeited my word in a positive en- 
gagement, are each and all without any 
foundation in truth, or any thing else except 
imagination, and if any one will summon 
Mr. Bedingfield before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, I am quite ready to 
meet him at that or any other tribunal. 

C, R, Bret. 








MR. BREE.—THE SILENT MIGRATORIES, 


THE LANCET, 





London, Saturday, August 19, 1837. 





A masority of the profession will not be 
surprised when they are informed, that no 
answer has been received by us, either from 
the Council, the Secretaries, or any of the 
members, of the Provinctat Mevicat, Asso- 
CIATION, in reply to the questions which 
were proposed to them in the last Number 
of Tue Lancet, The silence of the pro- 
moters of the “ great designs” of the So 
ciety, is eloquently expressive of their in- 
tentions. Although they might find it, on 
most other occasions, to be very congenial 
with their feelings to state, with perfect 
candour, what are their views on the gene- 
rality of professional subjects, yet it is ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to make a bold de- 
claration of motives on this occasion. If 
the Secretary,—who, albeit, is also the 
founder of the Society,—had not himself 
alluded to the “Great pestcns” of the 
Association, we might have been ignorant 
that any such designs existed ; but when he 
states that they do exist, certainly it is not 
unreasonable to request that we may be 
informed of what they really consist. 

But what must be the nature, we would 
ask, of those “ designs,” which their authors 
dare not define? Every member of the As- 
sociation who is gifted with common sense, 
and is not, withal, a pus, must, by this 
time, be convinced that he has been cajoled 
by its promoters, and that he belongs to a 
Society between the chief actors of which 
and himself there exists no real community 
of interests. Whatever may have been the 
intentions of its promoters when this Lnsti- 
tution was in its infancy, the professional 
public distinctly believed that the Associa- 
tion was projected for the purpose of pro- 
moting the great work of medical reform. It 
was that belief, and the support which the 
Society accordingly received from the press, 





that induced eight-tenths of the members 
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to enrol their names on the list of Associ- 
ates. Their credulity, however, has now 
been fully tested, and had not the ric- 
ketty and tottering Societies,—parent and 
branches,—leaned towards one another for 
support, little else than the name of the 
Association would now be in existence. 
The artificial assistance which the Soci- 
eties have just acquired by lending them- 
selves to each other reciprocally as props, is 
a sure prelude to the complete fall-down of 
the entire fabric. Regarded in any light 
its fate is sealed. As an Association of 
general practitioners of medicine, its failure 
is, already, signal and perfect. As a Society, 
which is led by a few designing dubs, it 
cannot mach longer exist, for a knowledge 
of the views of its conductors must be fatal 
to its permanence. 

The existence of Associations of this de- 
scription, or, in fact, of any kind, except for 
convivial purposes, is itself a suflicient 
proof of a diseased state of medical law and 
government. If the profession elected their 
own rulers,—if there existed a great medi- 
cal corporation in which the voice of the 
profession was heard and obeyed,—if the 
powers of that Corporation permitted vo 
other system of government to prevail than 
ope wherein national, and not individual, 
interests were regarded, of what use, we 
would ask, would be a migratory Associa- 
tion, or a Medical Association of any sort, 
unless it existed simply to protect local in- 
terests, or to cherish a kindly and liberal 
feeling among the practitioners of some 
particular neighbourhood? ‘The vices of 
exclasive Corporations always tend to pro- 
dace combinations amongst the parties 
whom they aggrieve ; but then the grievances 
are not concealed, a statement of them is 
net withheld, except, indeed, in the novel 
mode of seeking redress which is adopted 
by the provincial migratory associators. 
Really, the case of this Society presents 
no parallel, The members are all ef them 
discontented ; even the leading pups among 
them complain of the “ system ;” they say, 
in their speeches, that “ the system” is Lad, 





THE FOUNDERS AND ORATORS OF THE 


and yet it is declared, that the individuals 
who work that system, are worthy of unmixed 
respect and esteem. Yes ; such is the language 
of Dr. Bartow tw his after-dinner oration :— 
‘** For those learned men who preside over 
“ the medical institations of the country, I 
“ feel unmixed respect and esteem; the fault 
“is not in them, but in the system ; those 
“ gentlemen, individually, have always acted 
“ according to the dictates of their soundest 
** judgment.” 

This, by-the-by, from Dr. Bartow! Did 
the speaker always entertain these opi- 
nions? Is he envious of the notoriety of 
the apostate Lawrence? “The fault,” he 
says, “ is not in the men, but in the system,” 
We agree with him that the system is de- 
fective. Often have we stated that it is 
infamous. Butare the men who have acted 
in it and ander it,—who have striven, night 
and day, to maintain it, in defiance of the 
wants of society, the rights of their pro- 
fessional brethren, and the demands of 
science, —are such men entitled to“ unmixed 
“respect and esteem?” Really, Dr. Ban- 
Low, this is too bad. You know perfectly 
well that had it not been for the proceedings 
of those very men, the system would, long 
since, have been destroyed. And although 
you state that they “have always acted, 
“ individually, according to the dictates of 
“ their soundest judgment,” you must know, 
as well as we do, that the acts of a corpora- 
tion comprise the acts of individuals ; and 
that those acts have been of an infamous 
character, is felt and acknowledged by 
the whole of the profession. Such de- 
clarations of sentiment, coming from Dr. 
Bartow, are less creditable to him, becanse 
he has paid attention to the subject of col- 
legiate misgovernment, few men in this 
kingdom being better acquainted with the 
disgraceful practices of our medical corpo- 
rations, and of the individuals who compose 
those corporations. But notwithstanding the 
fulsome compliments which he bestowed 
upon “the learned men who preside over 
“the medical institutions of the couatry,” 
and the censure which he directs against ¢ 
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MIGRATORY ASSOCIATION .—FEES AT INQUESTS. 


system, it is curious that the doctor did not 
say what were actually its points of defect. 
He left his hearers to indulge, to their hearts’ 
content, in conjectures on that subject. But 
it may be said, perhaps, that the remedy 
which the doctor proposed, or supported, 
would be, of itself, a sufficient index to his 
opinions, Ah, but the doctor proposed no 
remedy. He supported none. Here, also, 
had his auditors, and again have our read- 
ers, to fall back upon their stock of conjec- 
tural reforming expedients. Was this a fair 
mode of treating the members of the Associ- 
ation, or the profession? A declaration of 
Dr. BaARLOw’s former opinions on this subject? 
would be instructive and refreshing. The 
repast could be furnished to our readers 
without difficulty. 

Turn we, now, from the language of Dr. 
Bar.ow, at the late meeting, to that of Dr. 
HastiNes, the “ great and immortal founder” 
of the “ great Association” which is preg- 
nant with so many “ great designs ;” and, 
in doing so, we must recall the attention of 
our readers to the manner in which medical 
interests have been treated in Parliament 
within the last seven or eight years. 

A demand was made by the profession, 
some time since, for an Act of the legisla- 
ture which should render legal the practice 
of dissecting the human body in our schools 
of medicine, prevent the odious and dis- 
craceful exhumation of the dead, and place 
the teachers in possession of the necessary 
means of imparting instruction in anatomy, 
without giving offence to the kindly and 
natural feelings of the great masses of the 
community. This matter was taken in hand, 
inthe House of Commons, by Mr. Warnvr- 
Ton, assisted by Mr. Hume, and others, who 
struggled nobly with the difficulties of the 
task, and succeeded in procuring the AwNa- 
tomy Act, although, in proceeding in his 
work, Mr. Warsurton well nigh became an 
object of public fury, as there existed men 
base and malignant enough to attribute to 
him, in his proceedings, the worst of mo- 
tives, and to endeavour to cause it te be be- 





ieved that he wished to pass a law which 
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could only inflict injury on the poorer mem- 
bers of society. That the Act is defective 
in many particulars, is certain, but it was 
the best of the kind that could then be ob- 
tained. The members of the profession were 
successful in obtaining that Bill. 

A few years afterwards Mr. Warsurton 
moved for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of Mevicat 
GoveRNMENT, Practice, and Epvcation in 
this country. The motion was carried, and 
the Committee sat during many months, 
Mr. Warburton acting throughoutas Chair- 
man. An immense body of evidence was 
received, and a large portion of it was 
printed and published, the whole being 
conducted with great labour to] Mr. War- 
BuRTON, and at a considerable expense to 
the public funds. This proceeding, as well 
as the passing of the Anatomy Bill, was un. 
dertaken in consequence of the exposure of 
medical abuses by the press, and the peti- 
tions of the profession. 

Last year a Bill was introduced into Par- 
liament, in which provision was made for 
THE PAYMENT OF Meptca Witnesses At 
Coroners’ Inavests. That Bill, having a 
special relation to medical interests, passed 
into a low, and is now in force. One of 
the clauses of the Bill consisted in requiring 
the churchicardens and overseers of parishes 
to pay the medical witnesses on the produc- 
tion of an order from the coroner, This 
practice, however, was found to be inconve- 
nient to medical men. Accordingly, another 
Bill received the Royal Assent, on the 15th 
of last month (July), in which the coroner 
himself is required, “ immediately after the 
“ termination of the proceedings at any in- 
“ quest, to advance and pay such remunera- 
“tion, or fee, to every medical witness 
‘¢ summoned under the provisions of the said 
“ Act,”—the Act of last year. This altera- 
tion, so important and convenient to medical 
practitioners, and rendered so necessary by 
the alteration which the Lords made in the 
Medical Witnesses’ Bill, was introduced 
into the new measure, and carried through 


both Houses of Parliament without creating 
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the slightest opposition. This, again, for 
the special benefit and accommodation of medi- 
cal practitioners, 


Now, when, we would ask, has it occur- 
red that the interests of any body of men 
have received within so short a space of 
time more attention and protection from the 
legislature? All that has been demanded 
fins been granted, and with respect to the 
fees at inquests, but few persons expect- 
ed that a fee of two guineas would be 
allowed ; and yet in all cases when a post- 
mortem examination has been performed, 
the sum of twe guineas may be claimed, and 
the coroner is bound to pay the money at 
the conclusion of the proceedings, without 
subjecting the medical practitioner to the 
annoyance of making an application for his 
legal dues to the churchwardens and over- 
seers of a parish which may be situated at 
a distance of many miles from his own place 
of residence. When have the interests of 

“any profession received more attention from 
the legislature than was shown in these in- 
stances? Yet what says Dr. Hastines? 
We copy the following extract from the offi- 
cial report of his speech :-— 

“Tt unfortunately happens that there is 
no presiding influence in the great corporate 
bodies of our profession; I do not say this 
with the intention of casting any imputation 
on those great and learned men at the head 
of those Institutions, for the fault is in the 
system ; but our medical corporations do 
not answer to the spirit of the time, and this 
being the case this Association has the 
greater responsibility. The medical profes- 
sion has NO REPRESENTATIVES fo carry forward 
those IMPROVEMENTS which the times require ; 
and being UNREPRESENTED our interests have 
excited but little sympathy in that national 
council which ought to know that on us and 
our exertions the public health depends. 
When either of the other learned professions 
has cause of complaint, members are to be 
found in both Houses of Parliament who 
jump up to defend their claims, instead of 
which when a question is brought forward 
vitally affecting the care of the sick, some 
members of our wise legislature have been 
known to raise a sneer, and give not to the 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION OF THE PROFESSION. 
important question the slightest considera- 
tion.” 


It would be difficult to condemn this lan- 
guage in the terms by which it ought to be 
characterised. “The medical profession 
has No representatives!” And the man 
who dares to make that statement in the 
face of all that has been done for the profes- 
sion, within a very few years, by Mr. War- 
BURTON, and other members of Parliament, 
is himself silent on the subject of the special 
interests and things which he would have 
“represented!” In his own Association 
not one reform has been suggested, and yet 
this man has the andacity to charge the 
members of the British legislature, one and 
all, with carrying forward none of those 
“ jmprovements which the times require,”— 
with feeling “but little sympathy in our 
interests,” —with failing to defend the claims 
of the medical prefession, and with ether such 
gratuitous and falsely assumed culpabilities 
and deficiencies. ‘Great DEsIGNs,” it is 
true, are stated to be in embryo in the nest 
of the migratory birds who lately, in scanty 
numbers, assembled at Cheltenham, but no 
one distinct special amendment of the 
existing medical law, or the prevailing 
system of medical government, has been pro- 
posed by them. There is but “little sym- 
pathy” felt for medical men in Parliament ! 
Oh! Dr, Hastines, you aredeceived. There 
is a determination in the legislature to pro- 
tect medical interests, and to advance the 
cause of medical reform. You are, indeed, 
greatly mistaken. The profession has many 
faithful friends and efficient representatives 
in both Houses of Parliament. The majority 
of the profession are thus circumstanced, 
but, alas, for the puss! they have “no 
representatives,” “no friends,” in the coun- 
cils of the nation, 

In the part of the speech which we have 
just quoted, it will be observed that Dr. 
Hastines says that the medical profession 
has “no representatives to carry forward 
“those improvements which the times re- 
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word, of course, for “GREAT DESIGNS,” 
Well, then, improvements if you will.—-Of 
what do they jconsist? What is to be 
improved. Here, again, we are left to 
plunge into the ocean of conjecture, ‘to ex- 
tracta meaning from the word; but what 
are we to think of a doctor whose medical 
Association is of the age of five years, and 
who, not daring to submit to his own Asso- 
ciation his plan for the improvement of the 
profession, yet offers an insult to that legis- 
lature which within the last year has 
granted more than the profession has de- 
manded, and declares that it contains no 
representatives of medical interests? 

Not one member of the legislatorial body, 
be it also recollected, has ever received 
any suggestions from the founder of the 
mioraTories, for the exercise of his influ- 
ence and powers for the improvement of me- 
dical law or government! And, moreover, 
the moment chosen for offering this insult 
to Mr. Warsurton and both Houses of 
Parliament, was the very time that was 
also selected for toasting our basely cor- 
rupt Colleges! Ah! Dr. Hastines, you 
are a medical reformer of the first water. 
Cannot you now help us to an exposition of 
your * GREAT DESIGNS” as an Associate Fel- 
low of the Migratory Club? Having urged 
you on pretty briskly to a performance of 
your task as well as your duty, we take 
leave of the subject for the present, by con- 
veying to you the agreeable piece of intelli- 
gence, that it is not in the power of either 
yourself, or any one of the Cono.iies and 
the Forpeses with whom you are associated, 
or all of you combined, to inflict, by means 
of your Association, the slightest injury on 
your professional brethren, or to retard by 
one day, or even one hour, the full comple- 
tion of national medical reform. 


Recherches Microscopiques sur la Nature des 
Mucus, &¢. Par M. Donne, Paris, 1837. 
Svo. pp. 70. 

Some time ago we noticed, with commen- 
dations, the recently published works of 

M. Donné, who, in calling to his aid the 


MR. DONNE’S EXPERIMENTS ON MUCUS. 
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valuable lights which are afforded to the 
pathologist by chemistry and natural phi- 
losophy, has been enabled to elucidate, in 
an important manner, several very obscure 
phenomena in the walks of medical science. 
M. Donné has just added to his previous 
contributions another very valuable publi- 
cation, under the title above quoted, and 
we hasten to present to our readers a brief 
notice of its contents. 

His new Researches have been made off 
the mucous and other genito-urinary dis- 
charges of both sexes. 

M. Donné, on examination, found the pus 
of urethral blennorhagy to be alkaline, in 
both sexes, and formed of globules, similar 
to those which are contained in other species 
of pus ; and that this discharge, by the ad- 
dition of onia, be , likewise, vis- 
cous and thready. 

The pus of chancres of the glans penis, 
and of the vulva, he has likewise found to 
be alkaline ; the globules were not so well 
defined, and the discharge always contained 
vibrions, Itis remarkable that these ani- 
malcules are not found either im the seba- 
ceous secretion of the prepuce, or in the pus 
of a blister applied to the glans in a non? 
syphilitic subject; nor in that of buboes, 
or that of venereal ulcers situated in other 
parts of the body; nor were they met with 
in foetid pus which had been changed by 
the influence of the atmospherical air; whilst 
they were found to exist in the discharge 
proceeding from chancres situated in the 
vulva, 

What part do these animalcules perform 
inthe production of chancre? This question 
is the only one which ought to be raised, 
To resolve this question, M. Donné inocu- 
lated with the pus of a chancre which was 
rich in vibrions, the thigh of the same person 
from whom the matter was taken, and on 
the next day a pustle was formed, which 
was very serous, and contained abundance 
of animalcules, 

The same experiment was repeated with 
pus in which the vibrions had been killed 
by the addition of a solution of vinegar in 
water; and in two cases out of three neither 
pustule nor ulceration was formed. Are 
we to attribute this nullity of action to the 
death of these animalcules? Undoubtedly 
these experiments are not sufficient to settle 
the question, but they pave the way for 
new inquiries in the same direction. 
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Vaginal discharges furnished to M. Don- 
né interesting materials for remarks. Pure 
mucus of the vagina, he says, is always 
acid, 'and contains oval-shaped bodies, which 
are very minute, The acidity of this mucus 
is greatly increased by inflammation, and 
M. Donaé, from some trials with it, is led 
to believe that in its nature it is acetic, The 
appearance of pus in the mucus of the vagina 
discloses itself by the existence of globules 
which are characteristic of that discharge. 
We are ali aware of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the puruleut from the mucous 
discharges of the vagina, By aid of the 
microscope, or even of a simple lens, we 
are enabled, in a great measure, to solve this 
question; though the inquiry is attended 
with some difficulty, and has aot been ve- 
rifed as we could wish; at the same time 
we may remark, that in other descriptions 
of mucus, and particularly in nasal mucus, 
the globules appear as soon as the mucus 
loses its transparency, 

When the discharge is muco-purulent, 
M. Donné was enabled to discover in it the 
infusory apimalcule, called irico-monas vagi- 
nalis, The form is very simple ; 1t consists of 
a globular bedy, which is perfectly distinct, 
and a filiform appendix, simple, and some- 
times bifurcated, situated at its anterior ex- 
tremity,and endowed with abrupt and rapid 
movements, Latterly, at the base of the 
appendix, animated hairs (cils animés) were 
found, which displayed a rapid rotatory 
motion, and which are described, accord- 
ing to M. Donné,as performing the office of 
chops, or jaws. 

M, Donné, at all times, admits, with re- 
serve, that these animalcules are character- 
istic of syphilitic vaginal blennorhagy. The 
co-existence of auy of the ulcerations of the 
neck of the uterus, with purulent vaginite, 
sufficed to exclude the trico-monas from the 
discharge, It is, then, the mixture of the 
uterine mucus which always gives an alka- 
line re-action, destroys those animalcules 
which exist, and hinders an ulterior pro- 
duction from occurring. 

The difference of re-action of the uterine 
and vaginal mucus upon vegetable colours, 
may, therefore, offer a very useful means 
for determiuing the source of the discharge, 
without having recourse to the process of 
touching. 

M. Donné concludes this section of his 
undertaking by promising to supply us with 





COMPRESSION OF THE AORTA. 
a work on the influence which the humours, 


rility in females. These researches have 
already received publicity in a thesis which 
he maintained some time ago, upon Impo- 
tence and Sterility, and we earnestly desire 
the appearance of this original work. 

From the rapid sketch of the labours of 
M. Donné, which we have thus furnished, 
our readers will understand the value of 
his exertions, which we regard as a happy 
commencement of important inquiries, in a 
heretofore unexplored region of pathology. 
We are vexed, on the arrival of every new 
work on animal chemistry from the pens of 
our continental brethren, te think how few 
effective labourers we possess at home in 
the field of animal chemistry, which, at 
some future day, will have accomplished 
wonders in pathology, as well as in physio- 
logy and therapeutics. To the name of 
Dr. Clanny, of Suaderiand, an able labourer 
in the field, we can scarcely add that of 
any other English physician who is at pre- 
present prosecuting this department of me- 
dical science, 





ARREST OP UTERINE H Z2MORRHAGE 
BY COMPRESSION OF THE AORTA, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir ;—My attention has been directed to 
an article in the last namber of your Journal, 
in which compression of the abdominal aorta 
is recommended to the profession as a novel 
remedy in cases of uterine hemorrhage. 

Nearly two years ago, Sir, I transmitted 
to the “ Medical Gazette,” an account of 
the improvements in midwifery effected by 
M. Baudelocque, of Paris, and amongst 
them was this very practice. M. Baude- 
locque has for some years instructed his 
pupils in the manner of compressing the 
aorta, and I canassure any of your readers 
who are inclined to try the experiment, that 
they will experience no difficulty whatever 
in arresting the flow of the blood to the 
pelvic viscera and inferior extremities. The 
process of M. Baudelocque differs, in some 
respects, from that deseribed in the article 
to which I allude. He directs it to be per- 
formed thus :—Put the patient on her back, 
press the fingers of the right-hand on a table, 
or some other even surface, s0 us to destroy 
the inequality of pressure which would re- 
sult from the different lengths of the fingers ; 
place them, thus arranged, about an inch 
above the umbilicus, and, by gradually ex- 
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COLD STAGE OF INTERMITTENTS. 


ihe intinnn We, 
ll be 


erting com 
to the right and and the vessel 


fe’ , a little on the left side of 
pen harem Potory If the fingers of the 
left-hand be now applied to the femoral 
arterieg, all pulsation will be found to have 
ceased 


This compression is perfectly easy, even 
in robust or corpulent subjects. have 
myself done it repeatedly. It is equally 
applicable to cases of hemorrhage arising 
from injury of the arteries of the leg, or 
thigh, as to bleeding from the uterus. In 
the latter case M. Baudelocque directs the 
secale cornutum to be given at short inter- 
vals until the uterus contracts. He has also 
invented a spring bandage for effecting long- 
continued pressure when necessary. I re- 
main, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Joun Cuas, Cooke, Sargeon, 
Coventry, Aug. 8, 1837. 


*,* Our correspondent is quite correct in 
his objection to the term * novel treatment,” 
The designation was prefixed in the work 
from which the article was taken, and was 
inadvertently retained in the English ex- 
tract. We believe that the cessation of the 
hemorrhage, in the case in question, was 
owing to the contraction of the uterus, and 
not in consequence of the pressure which 
was applied to the aorta. 

By the by, whenour correspondent for- 
merly wrote on the subject, he might have 
mentioned something more than M. Baude- 
locque’s experiments. The fact is, that 
this method was known long before M. 
Baudelocque introduced it into France, The 
first proposal of the kind was made, we be- 
lieve, in 1797, when a writer in “ Loder’s 
Journal” spoke of passing up the hand into 
the aterus, and then compressing the abdo- 
minal aorta through the parietes of that 
organ, This manoeuvre was practised se- 
veral times in Germany and in England, up 
to the year 1823, when Ulsamer, of Wiirz- 
burg, suggested the possibility of compres- 
sing the aorta through the abdominal pa- 
rietes, an operation which he performed 
with the best effects, in 1825, for the first 
time. M. Baudelocque’s paper on this sub- 
ject was published in 1834, and he therein 
assures us that his first idea of using exter- 
nal compression was entertained in the year 
1828, 
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BLEEDING IN THE 


COLD STAGE OF INTERMITTENT 
FEVER, 


To the Editor Tue Lancer, 


Sir poring ooo and investigated 
the subject of bleeding in the cold stage of 
intermittent fever, and having the 
manner in which it has been received by the 
medical profession in general ; and having, 
also, had an opportunity within the last few 
mouths of treating some cases according to 
that mode, I think it a duty to the pub- 
lie to give some account of the successful 
results which IT have invariably seen to 
follow its adoption. Although having been 
taught by my highly-valued friend, Dr. 
Mackintosh, of Edinburgh, to bleed in the 
cold stage, a doubt prevailed in my mind 
that this treatment was not altogether safe, 
nor adequate to cure s0 severe a disease, 
consequently I generally pursued the old 
system, of giving bark, wine, and the usual 
remedies directed in books of former days. 
I always found the cure to be tedious, and, 
in some respects, not such as [ was led to 
expect ; I therefore was induced to try bleed- 
ing in the cold stage, and, with your per- 
mission, will relate, briefly, a marked case 
which came under my care. 

J. B., aged 30, a labourer, of steady, 
sober, habits, was affected with shiverings, 
which generally came on at about 5, r.m., 
lasting for three hours, followed by high 
fever for four or five hours ; the patient then 
broke into a profuse perspiration, which 
terminates the paroxysm; he has had two 
previous attacks, and was (from his own 
account) each time given bark, quinine, &c. 
The disease lasted six weeks, and left him, 
each time, in a very debilitated state, He 
applied to me on the Ist of May, when all 
his former symptoms re-appeared. I first 
saw him in the interim between the fits. T 
gave him a simple dose of sulph, magnes., 
and attended at his house when he expected 
that the cold fit would come on, I entered 
the house at half-past 5, p.m; the fit was 
then so severe that I could distinctly hear 
his teeth chattering. Having been previously 
informed of the difficulty and slowness of 
the cure of his former attacks, I determined 
to put Dr. Mackiutosh’s mode of treatment 
at once to the test, and accordingly imme- 
diatel; bled the man to =xvi., and ordered 
him to take frequent small doses of sulph. 
magnes. and tart, antimon. 

May 2. Feltmuchrelieved. At the usual 
time the cold fit returned, though not near 
so severely. I again bled him to %x., and 
continued the former treatment, 

3. Has had no return of the shivering ; 
slight fever; tongue white; pulse 9s. 
Kk Submur, hydrarg., grs. v. ; Pulev.antimon., 
grs.ii.; M, Continue the saline mixture. 

4, Continues better; pulse 86. 





5. Has had a good night ; feels consider- 
ably better ; pulse 84; skin cool; tongue 
much improved ; gave him small doses 
sulph. quinin. - 

6. Coutinues to improve. 

8. Has had no return of any of the symp- 
toms; pulse natural; skin cool, Have 
given up attending him, but he still con- 
tinues to take the quinine. He states that 
he feels much better than he did on former 
occasions, and not nearly so debilitated as 
after previous attacks. 

Another case, of a similar nature, was 
treated in the same manner ; yy pe 
are now enjoying good health. In both 
these cases the debility occasioned by the 
old treatment was so great that it incupaci- 
tated the one from working during six 
weeks, the other during two months ; where- 
as, by bleeding in the cold stage, the one 
was able to attend his business in ten days, 
the other, at the expiration of a fortnight. 
It is to be regretted that the latter mode of 
treatment is not more generally pursued. I 
am, Sir, your’s tfully, 

Wm, J. Mackarsi£, Surgeon. 

Kilsby, July 8th, 1837. 





DOSES OF OXYMEL RECOMMENDED 
IN THE NEW PHARMACOPGIA, 


To the Editor of Tart Lancer. 


Sik :—On observing the formule given in 
the new ‘ia for the preparation of 
*‘ oxymel,” I am unable to satisfy myself 
whether the important alteration which has 
been there introduced is intentional, or 
whether it is to be classed among the nu- 
merous blunders which characterise this uo- 
fortunate specimen of the pharmaceutical 
wisdom of the College of Physicians. The 
“ authorized translator” gives, as the dose 
of oxymel, f3j. to fj. This seems to imply 
that the increase in strength of the acetic 
acid prescribed has been, in this instance, 
overlooked. Dr. Collier, in his remarks 
upon this article, makes some severe stric- 
tures upon the murderous propensities of 
the Censors of the College, and to 
think that a verdict of “Wilful Murder” 
ought to follow the indictment which he re- 
commends, As this preparation is of fre- 

vent occurrence in riptions, I should 
eel much obliged if you, or any of your 
c ,could help me to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion on the peat in question, I 
am, Sir, your’s respectfully, yr 
»Q, 





THE CIRCULATION. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 
Sir :—According to the opinions of some 
modern physiologists, the principles of life 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


and electricity are identical. Without pre. 
suming to decide upon the important ques- 


of | tion, I beg leave, through the medium of 


your valaable Journal, to submit a theory 
of the circulation of the blood, whieh, if 
found to be correct, will afford some cor- 
roboration of the system. I should not pre- 
sume to lay my theory before the public in 
its present crude state, but from a convic- 
tion that the interests of science would be 
best consulted by the subject being iaid 
open, in order that others, who possess the 
requisite opportunities, may test its ac- 
curacy ; and that, if found to be correct, it 
may become available towards the - 
cution of farther researches, and in ef- 
fecting of still more important discoveries. 

It is a matter of certainty that iron is pre- 
sent in the blood of all animals. _ From the 
analogy of the works of nature, in which 
we always find that the “dulce” is ex- 
quisitely educed from, or blended with, the 
“utile,” we are justified in concluding that 
the iron is there for some other purpose than 
to serve as mere colouring matter. That 
purpose I hold to be the carrying forward 
the process of circulation. Its agency, in 
this important office, I refer to some moditi- 
cation of electricity, the internal surface 
being in one electrical condition, and the 
internal surface of the lungs in an opposite 
condition. 

The venous blood being in a state of elec- 
tricity similar to that of the external surface, 
is repelled from the extremities, aud attract- 
ed internally, while the arterial blood being 
in a state of electricity similar to the interior, 
is repelled thence, and attracted to the ex- 
tremities, and thus the blood is urged onward 
in its course, without our being compelled, 
on the one hand, to suppose that the heart 
possesses the incredible muscular force 
which the laws of hydraulics would re- 
quire; or, on the other hand, to admit the 
expansibility and contractility of the blood- 
vessels, which, from their structure, as well 
as from physiological observations, we do 
not perceive them to possess, I remai 
Sir, yours very respectfully, 

Sites RippaLtt Woon. 


Manchester, July 31st, 1837. 








To the Editor —Sir :—In Tue Lancer of 
the 5th inst. appeared a paper on carbonate 
of iron, from Mr. Hiley. Will you allow 
me to ask that gentleman, through the me- 
dium of your Journal, how he dried the 
samples which he was so fortunate to ob- 
tain, varying from 27} to nearly 34 per cent. 
of carbonic acid. I am, Sir, &c. 

S. A, SANDALLS. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Aug. 15, 1837. 
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CASES OF CHILDREN, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 
Sirn:—If you deem the following cases 
worthy of they are at your service 
for insertion, am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
E, Crise. 
Walworth, Aug, 12th, 1837, 


IMPER\ 10U8 COLON, 


Case 1.—Jaly 20th, 1834. I attended 
Mrs. A., East-lane, Walworth, with her 
sixth child; the labour was short, and the 
child at birth a perfectly healthy, 
but after a few rs it began to vomit a 
dark-coloured fluid ; the vomiting continued 
at intervals for about 24 hours, when the 
infant died. The bowels were not relieved. 

I examined the bedy 20 hours after death, 
and the following were the appearances :— 

The small intestines were much distended 
with air; the peritoneal coat was congest- 
ed; the rectum and colon not larger than a 
commen sized goose quill; the mucous 
lining covered with a white pulpy matter; 
the colon, at about an inch and a half from 
the coecum, terminated in a perfect cul-de-sac, 
beyond which the intestine was impervious 
to the extent of half an inch. No morbid 
change was observed in any other part. 


OBSTRUCTION OF THE CYSTIC DUCT, 


Case 2.—July Sth, 1837. I delivered 
Mrs. S., Vassal-road, Brixton, of a fine and 
apparently healthy girl. The child remain- 
ed well until the 8th, when a yellowish 
tinge was observed on the skin, which gra- 
dually increased; on the 10th the bowels 
were frequently relieved ; the motions were 
yellow and watery; the child often drew 
its legs up towards the abdomen, and ap- 
peared to suffer pain, but continued to take 
the breast until the evening (10th), when the 
mother observed a sudden change in the 
symptoms ; the face and extremities became 
cold, the breathing hurried, and death took 
place at 8 o’clock on the following morning. 


Examination of the body 24 hours after death. 


My attention was first directed to the 
gall-bladder, whieh 1 found quite empty, 
the surrounding parts being tinged with 
bile: about one-sixth of an inch from the 
commencement of the cystic duct I observed 
a hard, yellow protuberance, about the size 
of a pea, between which and the neck of the 
gall-bladder was an ulcerated opening, 
through the duct, which would admit the 
end of a common sized blow-pipe; the 
edges of this opening were thin, and of a 
livid appearance ; the hepatic and common 
duets were quite pervious, and the structure 
of the liver healthy ; the stomach contained 
a little curdled milk, and the intestines a 
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toneum was not inflamed ; indeed, the mor- 
bid condition of the cystie duct was the 
only discoverable deviation from healthy 
structure. 

I removed the gall-bladder with the 
ducts, and, after making a more minute ex- 
amination, I found the protuberance to con- 
sist of hard inspigsated bile, on the removal 
of which the duct on the intestinal side was 
readily distended with the blow-pipe. 


Remarks,—I conceive that the above cases 
are interesting, as shewing that death may 
arise from causes which cannot even be 
guessed at without having recourse to a 
post-mortem examination. I believe there 
are but few, if any, cases on record similar 
to the one last deseribed. The cystic and 
common ducts had been obstructed by ealcu- 
li, &c., fora considerable period, but I think 
that ulceration in consequence is of rare 
occurrence. The symptoms clearly pointed 
out the changes which were going on during 
life. The intestines were plentifully sup- 
plied with bile from the common duct ; the 
greater part of the bile im the gall-bladder 
was taken up by the absorbents, and hence 
the yellow state of the skin. The opening, 
probably, took place on the. evening before 
death ; the cause of this opening, I imagine, 
being the imperfect supply of blood to the 
part, arising from the great distention of the 
duct, and consequent pressure of its vessels ; 
the livid appearance of the parts around 
the ulceration would, I think, warrant such 
a conclusion. 





ANOTHER SPECIMEN 
OF THE 


EXAMINATIONS AT APOTHECA- 
RIES’ HALL. 


To the Editer ef Tut Lancer. 


Sir :—I am happy to see that the Profes- 
sor of Medicine, in the University College, 
has at length denounced the system pursued 
in the examination of students at the Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, a system which has long 
been painfully known to the junior branches 
of the profession. When I was a student, 
eight or nine years ago, it was the common 
talk of the school to which I belonged. In 
my examination before the worshipful body 
of “ Grandes Doctors doctrina,” “ De la rhu- 
barbe et du sené,” T mustacknowledge that I 
did not experience any of the very ungentle- 
manlike conduct complained of by so many. 
The first very undignified remark which oc- 
curred during my examination, was, when 
I was asked the process for making extract 
of elaterium; I had forgotten it, and imme- 
diately said so; my examiner pressed the 
question, and I then said that! had not been 





small quantity of yellow mucus; the peri- 


mployed in the practical part of pharmacy. 
3D 
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* T am afraid, Sir,” said he, “that you have 
thought the study of pharmacy beneath your 
notice, but I can tell you that you will find it 
very useful to you, unless you purchase your 
drugs at this Hall.” Yes, these were his 
words, “ UNLESS YOU PURCHASE YOUR DRUGS 
AT THis Haut.” He looked at me as if he 
expected a reply, but I made none, and he 
continued his examination. Everything 
went on smoothly until we came to the prac- 
tice of medicine, when he desired me to de- 
scribe the symptoms of nephritis. I stated 
them. “ The treatment?” “ Bleeding, low 
diet, &c., &e., and mercury to the extent of 
a gentle ptyalism.” He started with astoa- 
ishment, whisked off his spectacles, and 
began rubbing the glasses very energetically 
with his red silk pocket handkerchief. 
“ What, Sir, mereury? Ptyalism in ne- 
phritis? Consider, Sir, consider, that here 
—you—have—a—case—of—acute inflam- 
mation,” 

When my examination commenced, there 
were four examiners at the table at which I 
was seated, but as the inquiry proceeded, 
these left the spot, one by one, until I re- 
mained alone with my examiner. Now, 
however, seeing that there was something 
the matter, they hastened back, and resumed 
their seats. I thought that they would re- 
ject me if I persevered, so knowing what 
they wished me to say, and not being anx- 
ious for the crown of martyrdom, I amended 
(?) my answer, and said, “ Mucilaginous 
drinks, and oleaginous purgatives.”—* To be 
sure, Sir; why could you not say that at first? 
you are getting careless, Sir.”—“ What are 
the symptoms of peritonitis ?”—I gave them. 
“ Well, Sir, and what is your treatment ?”—I 
felt ashamed of having given way in the 
former instance, and determining not again 
to be so cowardly, I replied, ‘‘ Copious, lo- 
cal, and general bleeding, fomentations, low 
diet, &c., and mercury to ptyalism.” A ge- 
neral start was given all round the table. I 
added, “ I have been taught to give mercury 
in every severe case of inflammation,”— 
‘Where, Sir?’’—“ At St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal."—Oh, by Doctor Elliotson?”—* Yes, 
and by Dr. Roots.” —* Does Dr. Roots give 
mercury in inflammatory diseases ?""—* Yes, 
he does.”—After a short pause my examiner 
resumed, ‘“ What are the symptoms of ra- 
beola?’”” I gave them, “ And what is the 
treatment, Sir? I donot ask you what you 
have been taught in town, but give me the 
treatment you have seen pursued in the 
country.”—*I scarcely remember,” I said, 
“having seen any cases of measies in the 
country.”"— Indeed ! Well, what is the 
proper treatment of the disease?” I replied, 


** If the disease be slight, it requires no treat- 
ment, beyond a dose or two of purgative 
medicine, and low diet for a few days,”— 
“* And what, if the case be severe ?”—* If 
there be severe bronchitis, I should treat it 
like any other case of bronchitis, by bleeding 
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and mercury.” My examiner threw himself 
back in his chair with the air of one who 
says, “this fellow is incorrigible,” but 
made no remark, and, after a short pause, he 
turned to the other examiners, and asked if 
they wished to pat any questions to me, 
They shook their heads in ominous silence. 
The following converstion then took place :— 

Ist Examiner.—* Well, gentlemen, I do 
not know whether it is your opinion that we 
should recommend this gentleman for his 
diploma, I know that he should not treat Mr.” 

2d Ex,—“ Nor me.” 

3d Ex.—“I did not hear the former part 
of his examination.” 

Ist Ex.—* Why, he acquitted himself 
retty well in the former part ; but, really, 
"pares of medicine is most ——.” 

Ex.—* But you must recollect that he 
has been educated at a peculiar school,” 

ist Ex.—“ Yes, certainly. Ah, well, Sir, 
you may retire. We will consider of it,” 

Tn due time I was called up to receive my 
diploma from the chairman, who exhorte 
me pot to consider my education as com- 
pleted, but to continue my studies, “ espe- 
cially in—(the practice of medicine, thought 
1; but no, not a word of that)—especially in 
anatomy.” Now, my examination in anato- 
my had certainly been most superficial, but 
I had not been wrong in a single answer 
in it. 

The above facts do not require any com- 
ment from me. I enclose my name and ad- 
dress, and am ready to verify them per- 
sonally. I am, Sir, your most obedient 
servaut, 

Srema. 

August 16th, 1837. 





MR. WINSLOW'S GUIDE TO THE 
COLLEGE, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet, 


Sir :—As the review which appeared in 
No. 727 of Tne Lancer, of a little work of 
miue, is caleulated to injare my professional 
reputation, I hope and trust, in justice to 
me, you will give an immediate insertion to 
the following remarks in reply :— 

In order to insure the insertion of this let- 
ter, I shall confine myself to one or two ob- 
servations, which may have the effect of re- 
moving the impression which the review in 
question is calculated to produce yn the 
minds of the readers of your Journal. 

Notice has been taken of several typo- 
graphical errors, and these have been pointed 
out as specimens of my anatomical igno- 
rance, I will admit that there are some 
typographical inaccuracies in the “ Guide” 
which I corrected in the proof sheets ; but 
which, through the gross carelessness of the 
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OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


pe Pica ; bat, su 
ital “wetk wlek be held u 
ridicule, if the reviewer shonght fit to hunt 


errors, and bring 
as proofs of the ignorance of 


out 
them 
the writer. 

Your reviewer never could have thought, 
that in speaking of the origin of a icular 
muscle, that the word “ organs,” for origin, 
was used by me intentionally. This is so 
evidently an error of the compositor that I 
think, in common fairness to me, it ought to 
have escaped criticism, 

As a specimen of a few “ blunders,” your 
reviewer gives the following as a quotation, 
which he says, will satisfy the most lenient 
of critics,” These words are not placed 
in inverted commas, but it is evident he in- 
tended his readers to suppose that it was an 
extract from my work :— 

“ The thorax and abdomen form one great 
cavity in the body.” What I say is this :— 
“Two great cavities in the meaning 
the skeleton), one anterior and inferior, com- 
prising the thorax and abdomen ; the other, 
posterior and inferior, formed by the union 
of the vertebral canal with the cranial cavi- 
ty” (page 2 of the “ Guide”). In page 99, 
of Dt Quain’s “ Elements of Anatomy,” the 
same “ blunder” is committed, if it is to be 
considered as one, 

Again, I am made to say that “ the gusta- 
tory nerve enters the angular foramen of the 
lower jaw.” I say no such thing, and why 
should I be held up to censure, for words 
I never used? At page 19, to which you 
refer your readers, I do net oy what passes 
through the angular 

Again, in speaking of et of the testi- 
cle, the reviewer makes me say that, “ the 
tumour forms beneath the emulgent artery.” 
The following are my words :—“the testi- 
cles are tuberculated on the surface ; the 
spermatic cord is enlarged; the (it should 
have been a) tumour forms beneath the 
emulgent artery.” 

By referring to the latest edition of Sir 
Astley Cooper’s Lectures on Surgery (page 
382), which I believe were originally pub- 
lished in Tue Laxcet, your readers will 
perceive that I use Sir A. Cooper's own 
words ; consequently, the blunder is his, and 
not mine. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, you will allow me 
to » that in the second edition of the 
“ Guide” just published, all the errors 
which, through the unpardonable careless- 
ness of the compositor, were allowed to re- 
main uncorrected, are removed, and I still 
flatter myself that the work will be useful 
to students preparing for their examination. 
Trusting for the insertion of this letter to 





* Mr. Winslow does not, “ totidem verbis,” aay 
this, but the yey Be in which he describes - 
nerve, as being protected by the interna! 
pasties the statement which we 
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,| that spirit of impartiality which ought to 
>| influence every public journalist, I remain, 
Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
F, Wixstow, 
August 13, 1837. 


*,* The charges of misquotation con- 
tained in the foregoing letter are well repli- 
ed to by the author himself in that docu- 
ment, but as Mr. Forbes Winslow affects to 
believe that we have done him injustice in 
the brief catalogue of blunders which we 
compiled from his “ Guide,” we shall take 
the trouble to make another series of ex- 
tracts from that imbecile production. It 
contains abundant proofs, and to spare, that 
in bestowing ridicule on his pretensions to 
a knowledge of anatomy, we were not in- 
debted, for the grounds of comment, sim- 
ply to typographical errors. Truly enough, 
we did laugh at some of these. Who could 
help it when, by a misprint of molar for 
malar, the jaw-teeth were taken from a 
man’s mouth, and transferred to the neigh- 
bourhood of his eyes? But we also lost all 
putience at the number of errors of the 
press. A few might have been unavoidable 
in a great work; but here was a “ Pocket 
Guide,” expressly professing to cram the 
student’s head with short terms, and not 
ideas,—that circumstance in itself more 
especially demanding exactness of spelling, 
—every page of which contained an error, — 
nay, hardly a term in the whole concern 
seemed to be free from incorrect orthogra- 
phy, or to be intelligibly expressed. ‘These 
are not “faults of the compositor.” That 
excuse pannot be permitted. Mr. F. Win- 
slow's “ longings after immortality’ must 
be very peculiar, when he can allow his 
production to be ornamented with printer's 
Latin, Its publication was ceriainly the 
author’s own act,—his own means of acquir- 
ing “respect for his professional reputa- 
tion.” But let us descend to minutia, 
Although the task will occupy considerable 
space, yet the occasional exposure of such 
impositions on the “ pocket” of medical 
students, is worthy of the room, for the 
good effects produced will not be limited fo 
the scribblings of a single author. 

We accused Mr. F, Winslow of stating in 
a book which is intended for the use of stu- 
dents who are about to present themselves 
for examination at the Colleges of Surgeons, 
that the thorax and abdomen form one great 
cavity in the body. His words are,— 
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“ Two great cavities in the hody—one, an- 
terior and inferivr, comprising the thorax 
and abdomen,” &c. Now, if it do not logi- 
cally and necessarily follow from these 
words that the thorax and abdomen form 
one great cavity in the body, never more 
will we attempt to criticise. Mr. Winslow, 
in his letter, endeavours to father his blun- 
der upon Dr. Quain. We have no time now 
to refer to Quain'’s “ Anatomy,” though if 
that learned author have really written body 
instead of skeleton we would advise Mr. 
Winslow to seek another authority for his 
chamber anatomy on all future occasions. 
But, in fact, Mr. Winslow might as well 
refer us to Dr. Quain for the very curious 
statement, that there are only two arteries 
in the human body. But, pray, from what 
system of anatomy did he obtain the follow- 
ing question and answer? (p. 39)—“ How 
many ventricles are there in the brain?— 
Four ; two lateral, a middle, and an inferior 
one.” Perhaps, however, this also is a 


misprint, , 

Having disposed of Mr. Winslow and Dr. 
Quain, we turn to Mr. Winslow and Sir 
Astley Cooper, for the author of the 
*< Guide” has a method which is peculiar to 
himself, of shifting his errors upon other 
people. Under the head scirrhus (in the 
*Guide”) we find the following words :— 
“ This is a rare disease; it begins in the 
body of the testicle, with an extremely hard 
swelling ; it feels like a marble body within 
the scrotum. The testicles are tuberculated 
on the surface; the spermatic chord is en- 
larged ; the tumour forms beneath the emul- 
gent artery.” Now, to what can “the 
tumour” possibly refer in the above sen- 
tence, unless it be to the term scirrhus? and 
any student, on reading the passage, would 
inevitably conclude, that the emulgentartery 
was situated somewhere in the neigifbour- 
hood of the testicle. Yet the blundering 
author coolly assures us that if this be an 
error, Sir Astley Cooper is ‘* particeps cri- 
minis ;” and, moreover, assures our readers 
that he has quoted Sir A. Cooper’s own 
words. On referring to Sir A. Cooper's lec- 
tures on diseases of the testicle, published 
in Tur Lancer, vol. iii., p. 32, we find the 
following sentence :—“ After the spermatic 
chord has become enlarged, a hard tumour 
forms beneath the emulgent artery, which 
may be felt through the abdominal parietes.” 
iain have we misrepresented Mr. 
Forbes Winslow ? or has Mr. Forbes Wins- 
low, afier misquoting Sir A. Cooper, had 
the effrontery to charge the Hon. Baronet 
with the blunder of the ignorant Mr. Wins- 
low? 

So much for errors already exposed once, 
and now doubly exposed. Now for a few 
fresh examples. In reviewing his precious 
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specimen of what compression can effect in 
literature, we stated that Mr, Winslow was 
totally unfit to write either Latin or English ; 
we did not furnish many proofs of this, con- 
ceiving a few examples to be suflicient, but 
we shall now reinforce them with some 
from the English side, lest Mr, Winslow 
make a second appeal upon that score. His 
Latin, being the fabrication of his printer, we 
will say no more thereon. The following 
are examples of choice English composi- 
tion :— 

“Muscles of the tongue. In the middle 
there is the genio-hyo-glossus ; more out- 
ward is the linguales ; more outward still is 
the stylo-glossi ; next to that the hyo-glossi ; 
next the palate-glossi.” (P. 17.) 

“In applying a ligature to an artery, the 
2 and internal coat is cut through.” 
(P. 4. 

The author of the “ Guide” is not even 
acquainted with some of the most familiar 
methods of expression in surgery. Thus he 
says “ Dislocation of the os humeri, in the 
axilla, and dislocation of the femur in the 
foraman ovale.” 

To the instances cited in our last notice 
of Mr. Winslow's proficiency in anatomy, 
we add a few others which the author of 
the “Guide” will find it rather difficult to 
fasten on “ Quain’s Anatomy.” 

At page 29 he enumerates the pectoralis 
major, and the pectoralis minor, amongst 
the muscles arising from the scepula. The 
scapula, he informs his readers, has two 
surfaces, one anterior, and one superior, 

The cavities of the vestibule, cochlea, and 
semicircular canals, are said to be lined 
with the portio mollis of the 7th pair. This 
must be a new discovery. We never before 
heard of nervous filaments being traceable 
throughout the semicircular canals. 

In describing the ligaments of the hip- 
joint, Mr. Guide forgets the capsular liga- 
ment. He also omits to mention two of the 
ligaments attached to each rib. 

In the surgical department the genius of 
Mr. Winslow shines yet more effulgently. 
While giving directions for tying the femo- 
ral artery, Mr. Winslow says, “ In taking 
up the femoral artery, divide skin, superti- 
cial fascia, perhaps vena saphena major, 
superficial set of lymphatics, then the fascia 
lata femoris.” 

This is excellent. Perhaps vena saphena 
major! And, mark, Mr. Winslow uses the 
imperative mood, What a smart off-hand 
surgeon he must be at an operation. Were 
he to describe the steps in lithotomy, he 
would, by analogy, speak thus:—* In cut- 
ting down on the membranous portion, make 
oblique incision into integuments, three 
inches long; cat through superficial peri- 
neal fascia ; divide transverse muscle, deep 
fascia, perhaps internal pudic artery, Xc.” 

We have already exemplified Mr, Wins- 
low’s peculiar ideas on the anatomy of the 
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brain; some of his opinions on the diseases 
of that organ are not heterodox. Thus, 
“ It is necessary, in order to bring the brain 
back again to its natural state, in coneus- 
sion, that inflammation should ‘be estab- 
lished; but natare is not capable of keep- 
ing the inflammation within due bounds, 
and it goes on until it becomes a disease.” 
Fortunately for those who are, from time 
to time, like our brethren in Ireland, liable 
to receive knock-down blows on the head, 
this theory is altogether erroneous. Loss of 
voluntary power, consciousness, and intel- 
ligence, after a violent blow on the head, 
must depend on a greater or less degree of 
concussion of the brain, unless extravasa- 
tion be produced; and every practical man 
knows, that many recover from the 
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effects of stunning injuries, without the 
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contained a moderate portion of coagulated 
blood. Stomach empty, and intestines con- 
tained that which showed that it had been 
suckled.” Mr. Byles goes on to state,— 
“ T consider that the child had not only been 
born alive, but had lived many hours. 
From the appearance of the body at the 
time of examination, I consider that it had 
been dead, at least, forty-eight hours.” 

It appeared, further, from the evidence of 
the policeman, that the infant's clothes were 
saturated with blood. 

Yet, Sir, upon this evidence, upon which 
every honest man, in his senses, would 
strongly suspect and infer the existence of 
foul play before death, the coroner ch 
the jury,—-* That the infant might have died 
by a fall. With respect to the lungs float- 
ing in water being the test of an infant 


slightest evidence of inflammation of the | being born alive, that doctrine had been now 
brain supervenin exploded, for it had been subsequently ascer- 

But enough o ‘this. The army of igno- | tained that the lungs of infants, who had 
rant and illiterate pioneers for our medical | been born dead, had floated in water.” The 
youth, will probably lose a recruit in Mr. coroner then read extracts out of a work on 
Forbes Winslow, who, most likely, will not | parturition, to prove that such might have 
again join their ranks until he has, at least, | | been the case in the present instance ; if so, 








doffed his printer’s Latin, added a fifth ven- 
tricle to his unfortunate brain, and assured 
himself, by private practice, that living 
arteries do not gape ; and then he may take | 
front rank in the troop. 





INQUEST ON THE BODY OF AN 
INFANT FOUND DEAD. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—Although we are daily furnished | 
with examples of the deplorable and inef- 
ficient methods of performing the coroner’s 
deties at inquests, perhaps a more promi- 
nent example has not recently occurred 
than that which is furnished by the report 
of an inquest held in the Spitalfields’ Work- 
house, 

The body, that of an infant, was found | 
under extremely suspicious circumstances. 
Mr. Byles, the surgeon, stated that he found 
“ several superficial wounds on the trunk 
and arms ; the lips and tongue much swol- 
len and discoloured; and a mark round the 
neck as if it had been tightly confined ; 
left scalp exceedingly tumetied and disco- 
loured ; left eye much bloed-shot ; left side 
of the face bruised ; and blood coming from 
the nostrils.” Internally he found “ the 
lungs fully expanded, and a portion, cut off, 
Noated in water, being the usual test of pre- 
vious respiration, and, consequently, of pre- 
vious life. In the head, left parietal bone 


much more yielding, and, in the centre, it 
appeared bruised and crushed; a consider- 
able coagulum beneath the dura mater, cor- 
responding with the injury of the bone and 
the contused scalp; also a coagulum of 





blood at the base of the brain. 


The heart 


the jury would fiod their verdict accord- 
| ingly. 

Now, in this charge, it is first declared 
that the child might have died by a fall. 
Here is not only an admission, but an ab- 
solute assumption, that the child was born 
alive, but died a violent death. To the 
| question of accidental, or wilful, violence, 
| the coroner never thinks it necessary to 
\direct attention. After admitting the life 
and violent death of the child, he next tells 
the jury, that the hydrostatic test, or the 
floating of the lungs in water, has been 
exploded, as the lungs of children born 
dead had floated in water, and such might 
have been the case in the present instance. 

Now, Sir, I beg to ask Mr. Coroner to 
explain how it could happen that the child, 
born alive, and dying by violence, (see the 
first part of his charge,) could be the iden- 
tical child born dead according to the second ; 
and to reconcile the fact of the lungs fleat - 
ing in. water with the verdict he would 
have forced upon the jury. 

Let me next assure the coroner, that he 
is grossly mistaken in his facts. The hy- 
drostatic test is not exploded, but is relied 
upon. The lungs of a foetus born dead 
may float in water ; but this arises from the 
buoyancy acquired by air generated during 
decomposition, or, as it is termed, putrefac- 
tion. _ Now, the lungs are the parts of the 
body which undergo putrefaction more 
slowly than any other parts, and, conse- 
quently, in the absence of anything like 
putrefaction externally, we may fairly pre- 
sume that the buoyancy of the lungs did 
not arise from putrefaction. But allowing 
a question even here, surely the coroner 
should have sought to explain that this 
buoyancy was to be distinguished from that 
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which is the result of respiration, by pre- 
cautions explained in every work 
forensic medicine. Rules are laid down for 
distinguishing between the buoyancy aris- 
ing from respiration, and artificial inflation 
of the lungs, These points the coroner 
should have elicited, and to them he should 
have directed the attention of the jury. 

The jury, however, in this instanee, pre- 
ferred thinking for themselves, very pro- 
perly rejecting the advice of a counsellor 
who first tells them that the child was born 
alive, aud came to its death by a fall, and in 
the next breath tells them, that the probabi- 
lity is that it had been born dead, because 
the proof of vitality upon which the surgeon 
relied had been found without modification, 
and adaptation, to be not absolutely and 
unequivocally certain. 

Such arguments! Such logic? We may 
presume that the jury, though ignorant and 
uninformed, as coroners’ juries generally are, 
to have thus reasoned with themselves :— 
** This maa tells us the child was born alive, 
and perished by an accidental fall ; he next 
tells us that the child was born dead, and 
therefore there can be no blame imputable 
anywhere. This man blows hot and cold 
in the same breath. He reconciles contra- 
dictions by a mere ipse dizxit, and expects 
us to swallow his inconsistencies, and digest 
them at our leisure. But in the solemn ex- 
ercise of a sacred duty, we shall convince 
Mr. Corouer that we have a judgment of 
our own, and a conscience to which we feel 
we owe something ; and, therefore, notwith- 
standing these learned observations of folly 
and ignorance—of presumption and contra- 
diction—we shall retarn a vetdict of— 
“‘ Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown,” 

I have attended a little to forensic medi+ 
cine, and I happen to know personally some 
of the most eminent teachers of this branch, 
and ifthe coroner will consent to receive a 
few instructions in this department of medi- 
cine, I will ase my influence to ure him 
a free admission to lectures on this subject ; 
or, this failing, will willingly purchase one 
for him, feeling that in so doing I should 
be confering a benefit upon the public. I 
am, Sir, &c. Juripicus, 





EXPERIMENTS MADE TO ASCER- 
TAIN WHETHER IODINE IS A 
CUMULATIVE MEDICINE, 

Dr. CoGswett, in a work just published, 
on iodine and its compounds,* relates the 





* An Experimental Essay on the re- 
lative Physiological and Medicinal Proper- 
ties of Iodine and its Compounds, being the 
Harveian Prize-Dissertation for 1837. By 
Charles Cogswell, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 
Edinburgh: Black and Co., 1837, 8vo0. 
pp. 179. 





following experiments, which were made 


upon! by hin, to astertain whether iodin> be an 


accumulative medicine or hot, and which 
experiments, he observes, “ though sur- 
rounded with sources of fallacy, have af- 
forded results which, at least, are curious, 
and, if they have led to fto decided infer- 
ence, are so far important, as showing the 
inquiry to be more involved than it appears 
to be on a cursory inspection,” 

The experiments consisted in the “ exam- 
ination of the urine of individuals who had 
been taking the different preparations of 
iodine, as it occurred to him that the space 
of time within which this substance ap- 
peared in the urine, would indicate, in some 
measure, the rapidity of its absorption, 
while the period of its disappearance from 
that secretion might show, on the other 
hand, how soon it had all passed out of the 
system.” The experiments were tried upon 
eleven individuals, some of them healthy 
young men, others of them patients, to 
whom the medicine was suited in the course 
of treatment for the various maladies under 
which they laboured. 

“ The dose of tincture of iodine usually 
given was fifteen drops, containing about a 
grain of iodine; and water, designedly, in 
compliance with custom, was employed as 
the vehicle. 

“1. A man with a chronic papular erup- 
tion, took the tinctare thrice daily for five 
days, when he left the hospital. The urine 
was tested every day about four hours after 
the morning dose. [Iodine not detected. 

“2. A man with diseased liver took four 
grains of hydriodate of potash, three hours 
after which the iodine appeared in the 
urine,t and the medicine was stopped. In 
twenty-four hours iodine could not be de- 
tected. 

“ The same patient took the tincture three 
times a-day for six days, before the iodine 
made its appearance. The hydriodate of 
potash was resumed on the sixth day fol- 
lowing, and was found in the secretion 
four hours after a single dose of one grain. 

“3. A gentleman. Iodine found four hours 
after the first dose of the tincture. He 
continued taking it thrice daily for five 
days; on the third and fourth it disap- 
peared, but on the fifth it again became 
visible. 

“4. A gentleman. Took the tincture at 
the rate of thrice daily for forty-eight hours. 
About four hours after the last dose, iodine 
was detected. 

“6. A gentleman. No iodine in the 

+t “Combined iodine is nieant to be un- 
derstood on all of these oceasions.” 
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urine five hours after a dose of the tincture. 
I did not see him again for five days, during 
which he took about twenty drops a-day. 
The iodine was then present. 

«6. A gentleman. Took three doses in 
one day, by mistake in Sherry wine. Iodine 
apparent in the urine passed shortly after 
each dose. On omitting the tincture there 
was none detected on the following day. 
The same gentleman, about a week after, 
took fifteen drops in water, having his 
bladder empty at the time. In the urine 
passed in three hours, no iodine; at five 
hours it began to appear; at seven hours 
strongly characteristic ; at eighteen hours 
absent. 

“7. A gentleman, Tincture twice daily 
for three days. About four hours after the 
fifth dose, iodine detected. It was now 
omitted, and on the day following none ex- 
isted in the urine, 

“The next experiments were with the 
iodide of iron, in solution, 

“8. A patient with liver complaint and 
irritable bowels. Took a grain thrice daily. 
Detected four hours after last dose. 

“9. A man labouring under secondary 
syphilis. Took a grain of the iodide. 
lodine found in the urine passed three hours 
afterwards. 

“10. A gentleman. Took a third of a 
grain bis die, lLodine detected four or five 
hours alter the third dose. 

“11. A gentleman, Took a grain in the 
afternoon. Lodine not found early the next 
morning, but characteristic at noon. (This 
individual complained of heat and thirst 
in the interval, from the effect of a rich 
supper.)””* 

* Complicated and troublesome beyond 
my expectation, as this inquiry has turned 
out,t L think we can deduce trom the above 
results, that iodine taken, as it has been 
usually prescribed, in the form of tincture 








* “The test employed was starch, followed 
by sulphuric acid, which last is the most 
delicate agent I have employed in the libe- 
ration of iodine, In two or three instances 
it developed the colour instantly, where 
nitric acid required much longer to act, and 
the same I have known happen in the hands 
of a well-known chemist. Causa latet, We 
should beware of being misled by the purple 
tinge which both of these acids possess the 
power of imparting to the urine. 

“Itis p to mention, that Dr, Clen- 
dinning says he has detected iodine in this 
fluid twenty minutes after the first, and 
eighty hours after the last dose (of hydrio- 
date of potash ?) was administered.” 

t * None the less that one who professes 
‘to cast the nativity of urinals, and try 
diseases, like a witch, by water,’ has cer- 
tain prejudices to surmount, which, it is to 
he hoped, will soon fall before the growing 
importance of this source of information.” 
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mixed with water, becomes less readily ab- 
sorbed, and probably remains longer in the 
bowels, than in the other forms already 
mentioned. 

“ Sometimes the iodine made a quick pas- 
sage to the kidneys, but in the greater aum- 
ber of cases its appearance in their secretion 
was exceedingly tardy, nuless indeed it 
made its escape in the intervals of testing 
the urine, which does not appear probable. 
It even varied in the same individual at 
different periods, appearing, departing, and 
re-appearing, without any evident cause. 

“ The same was not the case with the 
iodide of potassium, and perhaps of iron ; 
the former is even noted for passing rapidly 
out of the system.” 


The chief objections to these experi- 
ments, says the author, “ are, that the 
iodine may remain fixed in the tissues, w ith- 
out tending to make its exit by the kidneys, 
although for a substance possessing its ten- 
dency to form soluble combinations, this 
does not carry much weight, and it may 
be discharged through the bowels.” 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
PURPURA SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY LARGI 
BLEEDINGS, 

W. F., aged 45, was admitted, March 20, 
under the care of Dr. Extiotsex, 

History.—He is a porter, of spare habit, 
has lived a regular life, aud always enjoyed 
good health, with the excepfion of an attack 
of rheumatism and the influenza, and has 
always had good and suflicient food. Ten 
weeks ago he got wet in his feet, which 
brought on catarrh, followed, in a short 
time, by rheumatic pains in his lower extre- 
mities, attended with oedema, and dark red 
spots. These symptoms all occurred in one 
day spent in the pursuit of his usual avoca- 
tion, On undressing in the evening he was 
surprised to find his limbs covered by spots 
of various sizes. The cedema always in- 
creased towards night, and the spots became 
redder and more inflamed. In the course 
of three weeks his hands also became cede- 
matous, and the eruption appeared on the 
upper extremities, but unattended with 
pain. A month since he came under the 
care of Dr. Carswett, as an out-patient of 
this hospital. He has been salivated, and 
has taken an acid mixture, as also one pro- 
ducing a metallic taste; since taking the 
latter the eruption has been attended with 
a smarting and burning pain, increased at 
night. 

Present state.—He has vibices and pete- 
chiz appearing on the thighs, legs, fore- 
arms, and back of the hands, becoming 
raised above the skin, by long standing and 
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exertion, attended at night witha stinging 
and smarting pain, After resting a 

time they recede, and cease to be elevated. 
Feels frequently cold and chilly; skin 
moist; gums red andspongy ; breath foetid ; 
has an unpleasant taste in his mouth in the 
morning; thirst; pulse slow, rather full ; 
feet and hands oedematous; has pain and 
numbness of the back of the feet with stiff- 
ness of the legs; has never had any dis- 
charge of bl that he is aware of. 

21. Twenty-five minims of oil of turpen- 
tine every six hours. 

25. Urine deeply tinged with blood since 
the day before yesterday. He has no pain 
in his loins; pain after making water; 
eruption much faded ; gums better; feels 
stronger ; omit the turpentine. 

28. Feels much stronger; urine far less 
bloody ; it is made clear, but a few drops 
of blood succeed to its discharge. Has fre- 
quent desire to make water; less smarting 
than he had; eruption the same; two mi- 
nims of creosote every fourth hour. 

April 1, Urine quite natural, quantity 
large; no fresh eruptions out. Medicine 
does not heat him; increase the dose to 
three minims. 

: 8. Eruption fading; oedema and pain 
ess. 

11. General health improved, but the 
cedema increased in the legs, Increase the 
medicine to four minims. 

18. Eraption much increased from walk- 
ing about the wards. The dose to be in- 
creased to six minims, 

22. Feels stronger ; eruption considerable 

on the legs, which are hot and painfol ; 
eruption bright, urine natural; no dis- 
colouration of it. Omit the creosote, and 
take twelve ounces of blood from the arm. 
- 25. Blood buffed, and cupped ; eruption 
very much paler; pain and heat in the legs 
and feet diminished. To be bled again to 
twelve ounces, 

29. Was relieved by the bleeding, but 
since then the eruption, particularly on the 
legs, has been more out, and tiagles very 
much ; the pulse still full and strong. To 
he bled again to twelve ounces, 

May 2. The eruption, pain, and swelling 
greatly diminished ; blood buffed and cup- 
ped; pulse continues full. Eight ounces 
of blood to be taken. 

9. Eruptior still pale, but the hands and 
feet are constantly more or less swelled, and 
hot. Eight ounces of blood again. 

13. The tumefaction of the feet and hands 
much less; eruption less. Colchicum wine, 
half a drachm, and ten grains of carbonate 
of magnesia. 

16. Dr. Extiorson thought that the pulse 
justified further loss of blood. He was ac- 
cordingly bled to eight ounces. 

22. Eruption is still out, accompanied 
with heat, and a sensation of tingling and 
swelling. The eruption on the legs appears 
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to be as bad as it was a fortnight ago. Bled 
again to eight ounces. 

26. Eruption has been less for the last 
two days, but again more out, with burning 
and tingling. Bled to eight ounces. _ 

30. Eruption diminished after bleeding ; 
blood baffed and cupped. Bled again to 
ten ounces. 

June 2. Eruption more diminished than 
at any previous time. No tumefaction. 

3 to 6. Bled twice ; general health good. 

10. Eruption less, but much smarting and 
tingling. Bled again to ten ounces. 

13. Eruption much out to day. Bled 
again to ten ounces. 

17. Eruption more out and general than 
usual, accompanied with aching pain and 
tenderness over the left hip. Bled to ten 
ounces. An acupuncture-needle applied to 
the hip. 

20. Eruption more faded and diminished 
than it has been for some time. No tume- 
faction. Rheumatism gone. 

22. Eruption almost entirely gone. Ge- 
neral health good. Bled again to twelve 
ounces. 

25. Discharged, nearly cured. 


Remarks.—In lecturing on this case Dr. 
E.tiotson observed, that the plan of treat- 
ment pursued rendered it particularly inte- 
resting. The pathology of purpura was 
very obscure ; some had considered this dis- 
ease to be analogous to scurvy, but the only 
point of resemblance between them was the 
presence of the purple spots. There was 
as much reason to consider scarlatina and 
measles as the same affection, from both of 
them attacking the same structure. The 
difference of treatment, too, was against the 
opinion, bleeding in purpura being fre- 
quently of great advantage, while the chief 
remedy for scurvy was lemon-juice, a medi- 
cine which had no control over purpura. 
Under the treatment employed, W. F. had 
left the hospital nearly well. The loss of 
blood had always been attended with ad- 
vantage ; his pulse before each bleeding was 
always full. The patient had come to the 
hospital after his dismissal, and was still 
improving, though it was probable that he 
might again require to be bled. One hun- 
dred and fifty ounces of blood had been taken 
in the interval between the 25th of April 
and the 22nd of June, and yet he was 
stronger at the expiration of that period 
than at the commencement. The case 
proved that purpura might be of a highly 
inflammatory character; yet many cases 
were treated with stimulants of all kinds,— 
sometimes, no doubt, with propriety, though 
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not always 80, but, on the contrary, occa- 
sionally injurious, while others were treated 
ina “do-nothing way,” which was almost 
as dangerous. 





In the comments on this case Dr. Elliot- 
son Says, according to our reporter, that 
whatever powers the citric acid may exercise 
over scorbutic affections, it possesses none 
whatever in cases of purpura. This state- 
ment is, doubtless, in conformity with the 
learned professor’s experience, and may be 
true so far as adults are concerned; but 
we have had several opportunities of wit- 
nessing the good effects of citric acid in 
cases of purpura occurring in children, 
ludeed, it forms the basis of the method 
almost invariably employed at the Children’s 
Hospital, Paris, by MM. Guersent, Japre- 
Lot, and Baupetocave. 

Although children are subject to a variety 
of affections which are supposed to be more 
or less connected with debility, yet pur- 
pura hemorrbagica is comparatively a very 
rare disease amongst them, Out of several 
thousand cases of diseases of children which 
have passed before our eyes during the last 
few years, we have not seen more than fve 
or six of purpura, and those were treated 
with citric acid, the patients all recovering, 
except in two instances, where examination 
of the body showed the existence of remark- 
able organic lesions in the intestinal canal. 
One of these latter cases has been already 
published in this Journal, From the suc- 
cessful examples which we possess, the 
following may be selected, to shew the 
effects of 

CITRIC ACID IN PURPURA, 

Louis Charpentier, 6 years of age, a boy 
of feeble, unhealthy appearance, was 
brought to the Children’s Hospital, Paris, 
on the 16th of March, 1836, and placed in 
the wards of M, Baudelocque. Within the 
last three days the parents of the child re- 
port having observed a number of dark- 
looking spots on his body, and remarked 
that his spittle and evacuations were tinged 
with bleod. They acknowledge that the 
child has been ill-attended to, is badly 
lodged, resident in an unhealthy apartment, 
and never touches a morsel of animal food, 
living exclusively on vegetables. 

On stripping and examining the child we 
find the body marked by a number of small 
spots, of a reddish-purple colour, occupying 
chiefly the abdomen and lower extremities. 
These spots bear some resemblance to flea- 
bites, but are of a darker colour, and do not 
yield under pressure. In addition to these 
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spots which are extremely numerous, the 
left thigh, and the middle part of the right 
leg, present two large spots, of a deep vio- 
let colour, and nearly as broad as crown 
pieces. A of the gums a s to be 
fungous, and bleeds at the slightest touch, 
bat we cannot discover any trace of ecchy- 
mosis on the inside of the mouth. The 
child does not present any feverish symp- 
toms. The skin is cool, and rather moist 
than dry; the tongue perfectly clean; no 
pain is felt in the head ; no thirst; appetite 
good ; pulse 76 to 80, not strong; respira- 
tion natural. On examining the chest by 
auscultation and percussion we discover 
nothing wrong. The child passes one or 
two stools daily, but they are at present 
merely of a brownish colour, without any 
actual admixture of blood. 

The treatment adopted by M. Baude- 
locque in this case was excessively simple. 
He ordered the administration of three sul- 
phurous baths, during the week, for the 
purpose of stimulating the skin; gave some 
good soup for food, and directed that the 
patient should drink abundance of lemon- 
juice and water (vegetable limonade), This 
treatment had not been pursaed a week 
when its good effects were manifest. On 
the 2Ist the little patient ran about the 
wards, apparently in good condition. The 
spots had now nearly withered away, and 
become of a light-yellow colour; the alvine 
evacuations were quite natural; the gums, 
however, continued to bleed a little. Con- 
tinue the remedies. 

March 23. No change, if we except a 
trifling inflammation of the gums at the left 
side of the mouth. Continue remedies. 

28. Child nearly well. The gums are 
now quite smooth, and bleed no more ; 
pulse 70; respiration 20, natural; spots 
faded; evacuations perfectly healthy; ap- 
petite good. Left the hospital cured on the 
3ist of the month, after an illness of eigh- 
teen days. P. H. Green. 


This case illustrates the utility of vegeta- 
ble acids in purpura. Some allowance must 
be made for the effects produced by change 
of diet, but this alone would not, probably, 
have brought about so rapid an amendment. 
The gitric acid was the only thing in the 
shape of medicine which was given, and, 
from experience of the diseases of children, 
we certainly think that vegetable acids are 
sufficient to effect a cure in all cases of pur- 
pura where the internal mucous membranes 
are not extensively affected. 





ABSCESS IN THE LUNG, INDEPENDENT OF TU- 
BERCULAR DEPOSIT.—RECOVERY. 


Cu. B., a maid of all-work, states that 








about a month ago she was seized with gid- 
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diness in the head, and a darting pain in the 
epigastrium and left hypochondrium; ¢ 
day following she had vomiting and di- 
arrheea. 

Present —Pain in the forehead, 
and in the epigastrium and right and left 
hypochondrium, with tenderness, pallor of 
the countenance, and great debility. She 
has aching pain and tenderness in the cervi- 
cal, dorsal, and lambar regions. Does not 
sleep well at night. Deglutition is painful. 
Respiration occasionally uneasy. She 
coughs more by aight than by day; pulse 
112, weak; catamenia are always irregular 
and scanty, They have not appeared for 
the last seven months. Tongue and lips 
pale. Dr. Exttorson, finding no local 
symptoms whatever, except those so com- 
mon in hysterical patients, cousidered the 
case one of cenemia and chlorosis, and 
ordered her to have full diet and half an 
ounce of the sesqui-oxide of iron, three times 
aday. She went on well from the 27th of 
February to 

March 3, when she was not so well. She 
vomited once last night, and did not sleep 
so well as usual, Feels pain in the left 
hypochondrium on taking a deep inspira- 
tion. 

6. Is rather better than at last report. 
The pain is now only on the left side of the 
cervical and dorsal regions, extending 
thronugh the body to the anterior median 
line, She has also pain in the left side of 
the thorax, in front, and pain on taking a 
long inspiration. 

7. Better, but feels pain in the left side 
of the thorax on taking a long inspiration, 

14. Has been improving since last re- 
port; vo pain or tenderness anywhere. 

16. Taken worse to-day ; has tenderness 
and pain in the epigastriam; rigurs; pain 
in the right side of the thorax on taking @ 
deep inspiration; pyrexia; pulse 104, 
The iron was omitted, and a purgative 
given; her bowels were kept moderately 
purged daily ; she had various symptoms of 
hysteria, such as flatulence, general tender- 
ness of the surface, &c. 

25. The febrile symptoms having subsid- 
ed, the iron was again resumed, each dose 
being followed by a minim of creosote, to 
check a tendency to vomiting which had 
come on. « 

28. Feels better and stronger altogether ; 
the general tenderness of the surface gone. 

April 1, Again feverish, and is attacked 
with a troublesome cough, which continued 
to the 8th, when she began to expectorate 
more copiously, and the matter was pura- 
lent. Pectoriloquy and cavernous fespira- 
tion distinctly deteeted on the left side of 
the spine, in a line with the inferior angle 
of the scapula. 

Dr. Extiotson noticed that the patient 
had no cough or fever when she came in, 
but it was now very certain that there was 





PECULIAR PULMONARY ABSCESS. 


an abscess in the lungs. He had great 


he | doubts as to its being tabercniar: there was 


no dull sound wader the clavicle. There 
appeared to be no reason why tubercles in 
this instance should have formed at the pos- 
terior part of the lung; the patient had re- 
ceived no injury in that situation. The 
question to decide was, whether or not the 
disease was phthisis. [ron appeared proper 
for the state in which the patient then was, 
Dr. Evtiorson therefore ordered her to have 
meat, and proceed with her medicine. The 
abseéss gradually increased in size ; on the 
15th the cavernous respiration was mvre 
extensive, but her general health was im- 
proved, the pulse was small, and 120. Dr. 
Ettiorson did not anticipate a favourable 
result for the case, the abscess increasing to 
such an extent, 

April 22. The pyrexia is gone, the heat 
of the surface has subsided, and she per- 
spires at night; pulse 104. 

25. The creosote producing nausea, it was 
omitted. She went on until 

May 8, in mtich the same staté; on that 
day she was taken worse ; she was weaker ; 
her cough was more troublesome ; her pulse 
was 140, and weak. 

9. Still very weak ; no appetite ; super- 
ficial tenderness of the trank; skin dry; 
sometimes flashed ; sometimes pale ; thirst ; 
tongue dry; bowels relaxed; pulse 132, 
and small; slept badly, but sputa not very 
copious, nor cough very troublesome. The 
iron was omitted. She took a grain of 
opium every night, and was supported by 
beef tea and milk. She went on much in 
the same state till the 

16, When pectoriloquy was detected un- 
der the left clavicle, and the finger-ends 
were observed to be much enlarged. 

23. Says she feels stronger than at last 
report; she breathes with less difficulty. 

27. The opium was omitted to-day ; pec- 
toriloquy not so loud. 

30. Continues to improve. 

June 3. Better and stronger ; torilo- 
quy less extensive and less easily heard ; 
still some cavernous respiration, but with- 
out the submucous rale. 

6. Pectoriloquy still getting less. 

17. Still improving; can take a deep 
breath easily. 

July 10, Has beeti improving since last 
report. The cough is now nearly gone ; ex- 
pectoration has ceased almost entirely ; 
sleeps well at night; has no pain, and has 
grown fat and strong. On examining the 
chest, we still find cavernous respiration on 
the left side of the spine; pectoriloquy 
doubtful; it is certainly very slight, if it 
do exist; dull sound on percussion. 

11. Left the hospital to go into the coun- 
try. 

It was discovered a short time before the 
patient left the hospital, that before the 
occurrence of the pu symptome she 
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suffered much from a whitlow on the thumb, 
which was not and the matter from 
which seems to have been partially absorb- 
ed. Whether this circumstance had any 
thing to do with the production of the dis- 
ease in the lung, Dr. Exsiorson did not give 
an opinion. 





LITHOTRITY. — MISMANAGEMENT WITH A 
CATHETER,— DEATH. 

William Knox, aged sixty-one, was ad- 
mitted on the 24th of June. About two 
years anda half ago he met with an accident, 
whilst on horseback, striking himself on the 
pummel of the saddle, for which he was 
cupped and leeched at the time, and was 
confined to his bed for a month; during 
this period he first experienced pain in mak- 
ing water, and when he took exercise he 
had small discharges of blood. 
twelve months afterwards he passed a small 
stone, of about the size of a pea, from which 
he felt much relief. At present he com- 
plains of extreme pain at the end of the 
penis, extending up to the kidneys and 
down the thighs. He passes urine every 
half hour, mixed with clotted blood, some- 
times stopping, then flowing again. 

June 24, Mr. Liston sounded him, and 
found two stones in the bladder, and or- 
dered him to drink freely of barley-water, 
and to have his bowels opened with castor 
oil, 

26. The lithotrite was introduced, and 
one of the stones easily crushed. The pa- 
tient did not appear to suffer much pain 
from the process, and lost a very small quan- 
tity of blood. 

Eight o’clock. The patient laboured un- 
der suppression of urine, which was mis- 
taken for retention, by the house-surgeon 
then in office, whose plan of proceeding is 
described in the remarks made by Mr. Lis- 
Ton, in lecturing on the case, and reported 
farther on. 

27. The urine very scanty ; great pain in 
the left side, in the region of the bladder ; 
swelling of the abdomen; bowels much 
confined. A dose cf castor oil was given, 
but immediately vomited up. An enema, 
and a minim of croton oil, failing to take 
effect, the enema was repeated, and half a 
minim ef eroton oil, with two grains of ca- 
lomel, was given every three hours. Dulse 
00, nataral, 

28. Swelling of the abdomen, and tympa- 
nitie sound greatly increased ; bowels still 
confined ; extreme pain over the left side of 
the bladder; urine still very small in quan- 
tity, and bloody. Two drachms of carbo- 
nate of magnesia in two ounces of water, 
directly. Thirty-six leeches to the left side, 
in the region of the bladder; fomentations 
afterwards, Two grains of calomel and 
half a grain of opium every four hours. A 
mixture, composed of three minims of by- 
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drocyanic acid, in four ounces of water, a 
l every third hour. Pulse 100, 
and weak ; tongue dry, and furred. 

Three o’cluck, p.m, Had a copious wa- 
tery evacuation, well tinged with bile, and 
the purging continued every hour during 
the night. 

29. Feels much relieved; pain greatly 
diminished ; purging ceased at eight o'clock. 
Omit the hydrocyanic acid; te have some 
tragacanth, and liqaor potasse. 

Three o'clock, p.m. Omit the calomel and 
opium. Six grains of hyrdrarg. cum creta, 
with half a grain of opium, every three 
hours. Pulse 120,small; countenance anx- 
ious ; extremities cold, with clammy per- 
spiration. 

Nine o'clock. Still sinking ; a small quan- 
tity of ginordered. No inclination to sleep ; 
urine slightly increased in quantity, but still 
loody ; bowels confined, 

30. Gradually got weaker, and died at 
twelve, P.M. 


In lecturing on this case, Mr. Liston ob- 
served, that when he performed the opera- 
tion he was ignorant of some circumstances 
which had siuce come to his knowledge. 
The individual who had officiated as house- 
surgeon, pre tempore, had also omitted to 
state some circumstances regarding the 
after-treatment, which materially affected 
the issue of the case, and which he (Mr. 
Liston) was now painfully compelled to 
mention. When he first sounded the patient 
he easily detected two stones, neither of 
which was large, and the case seemed to be 
favourable for lithotrity, no circumstances 
appearing to counter-indicate the operation, 
the patient himself being anxious for its 
performance. The urine was tested, and 
was found to be but slightly albuminous, 
They had seen at the operation that after 
injecting the bladder he had experienced 
little difficulty in introducing the lithotrite. 
There was a slight stoppage at the triangu- 
lar ligament, but this was readily overcome 
by the partia! withdrawal of the instrument, 
and passing the point lower, One of the 
stones was easily seized and broken up, the 
patient suffering little, and losing scarcely 
any blood. Iadeed, very little force was 
used or required, The patient suffered so 
little that the scoop was introduced twice, 
and several portions of the stone were seiz- 
ed, pulverized, and removed. So completely 
was it broken, that the nucleus was extract- 
ed on the second introduction of the scoop. 
After the operation the patient, who had 
complained very little of any part of the 
process, walked up stairs to bed, unassist- 
ed. He, Mr. L., had since found that the 
patient had passed a very restless night pre- 
vious to the operation; that he had made 
little urine, and was very feverish. In the 
reports of the case on the 27th, some very 
important circumstances had been omitted 
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by the , who, it appears, hav- 
ing mistaken the suppression of urine for 
retention, endeavoured to introduce a cathe- 
ther a long time without success. A gen- 
tleman who witnessed the proceeding thus 
describes it, in a letter, dated July 5th :— 
“ I think he may have torn the urethra when 
I saw him; he had been some time trying 
to pass an instrament; there was plenty of 
blood ; he fancied that the instrument was 
passed, and that he could feel it grating on 
some sand, but I think that what he felt was 
caused by the eyes of the catheter rubbing 
over the sides of thetorn urethra. I am cer- 
tain he was not in the bladder when he fan- 
cied that he was.” The catheter was again 
introduced, contrary to his (Mr. Liston’s) 
orders. The parts were, after death, care- 
fally dissected by Mr. Taytor. The ure- 
thra was severely lacerated in two parts, 
each admitting the point of a bougie; one 
passing from the membranous portion into 
the substance of the prostate, another from 
the apex of that gland, under its capsule.* 
The bladder contained one entire stone, and 
many fragments of another. There was a 
cyst opening from the bladder, filled with 
puriform matter, the cellular tissue being 
broken down. One of the kidneys contain- 
ed stones of various sizes; the other was 
proceeding to disorganization ; the patient, 
therefore, could not have been cured. He 
(Mr. Liston) considered it proper to state 
these facts, both on his own account and 
on account of lithotrity itself, than the 

‘ormance of which, as an operation, 
nothing could have proceeded more satisfac- 

i He was, however, misled respect- 
ing the state of the patient on the morning 
of the operatiun. The ill success of the 
case was mainly attributable to the lesions 
which he had named, so sure were unto- 
ward and unnecessary attempts to pass a 
catheter, when the bladder was empty, to 
tend to an unfortunate result in such a case, 
the bladder being, during the operation, as 
they saw, occupied by a sufficient quantity 
of fluid, and the whole process being con- 
ducted with the utmost care and gentleness. 
Mr. Liston further remarked, that the ope- 
ration of lithotrity, if well understood, 
would, in many cases, if the subjects for its 
performance were properly chosen, do away 
with the necessity of cutting. Patients, 
under the prospect of so easy a means of 
relief, would apply early to the surgeon, 
and the cure would consequently be render- 
ed so much the easier. The instruments 
had been so much simplified and improved 
of late years, that the operation was now 
by no means a formidable one, and was at- 





* The poor old man complained, again 
and again, that he had suffered twenty times 
more in the attempts made with the catheter 
in the night, than he had done during the 
operation.—Rer. L, 


ANEURYSM BY ANASTOMOSIS.—CHOREA. 


tended with none of those dangers to which 
it was liable when the complicated and 
nefiicient apparatus was first brought into 
use, 





LARGE ANEURYSM BY ANASTAMOSIS, TREATED 
BY INCISION AND LIGATURE. 

S. S., aged 67, labourer, was admitted 
June 24th. Eight months since he perceiv- 
ed a small tumour of about the size of a nut, 
upon the right hip. He attributed it to the 
irritation caused by a truss which he wore 
at the time for a hernia. The swelling gra- 
dually increased, causing great pain and 
inconvenience, until it attained its present 
size, about as large as two fists. It appears 
to consist of a congeries of vessels, which 
distinctly pulsate; by constant and equal 
pressure the tumour can be lessened to half 
its bulk, but on the pressure being removed 
it quickly resumes its usual size. Some 
weeks since the surgeon who attended him 
made an incisiun around the base of one 
side of the tumour and at some distance 
from it, but owing to the great loss of blood 
the operation was not completed, and the 
hamorrhage was only arrested by the appli- 
cation of the actual cautery. His general 
health has been pretty good during the 
whole time. 

June 26. Mr. Liston operated on the 
tumour by incision and ligature, in the mode 
he practises in certain cases of navi, and 
which has already been described in this 
Journal, without the patient losing more 
than three ounces of blood. Soon after the 
operation the heat of the tumour was dimi- 
nished, and it gradually became quite cold. 

27th. Tumour cold, shrivelled, and ve- 
sications have appeared on it ; less pain. 

28. Patient comfortable. Mr. Liston 
partly detached the tumour from its base, 
with a pair of scissors. 

29. Passed a good night. Tumour, to 
day, entirely removed, and a yeast poultice 
applied to its base. 

July 2. Healthy granulations appearing ; 
patient’s general health excellent; sloughs 
separating ; water dressing. 

Aug. 7. The patient has been going on 
well since last report, the wound is cica- 
trizing, and his general health is good. 

Mr. Liston remarked, that this was a very 
good specimen of what Mr. John Bell de- 
nomiated “aneurysm byanastamosis.” The 
tumour in this instance was unusually large. 


HOSPITAL OF SICK CHILDREN, 
PARIS, 





CHOREA. 
DEATH OCCURRING DURING THE DISEASE.— 
POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES, 
Ir is very seldom that we have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the body of a child who 





has died while labouring under chorea. 
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Indeed, so rarely does this occur in private 
practice, that . Cheyne assures me he 
never saw a child who died while affected 
with this complaint, and for this reason he 
omits to treat of it in his essays on the 
diseases of children. The following is 
one of the few cases which I witnessed 
while attending the Children’s Hospital at 
Paris :— 

Case.—Caroline Gillet, twelve years of 
age, was received into the hospital, under 
the care of M. Baudelocque, on the 26th of 
January, 1836. This child, though com- 
monly enjoying good health, has a sickly, 
washy appearance, and has been subject, 
from time to time, to attacks of headach. 
The disease is not apparently of long stand- 
ing; about fifteen days back she experienc- 
ed some paius along the spine, which were 
soon followed by weakness, and irregular 
movements in the right upper extremity. 
This arm became ually weaker, and the 
movements extended to the whole of the 
right side, 

On examining the child on the following 
day, we found symptoms of chorea in a mo- 
derate degree. The right arm was almost 
constantly ia movement; the hand was un- 
able to grasp any object which we offered ; 
but the muscles of the face were only 
slightly affected; the child could speak 
well enough: progression was not impeded, 

As the child had passed some worms 
near the latter end of the year 1835, M. 
Baudelocque ordered some infusion of Cor- 
sican moss, an anthelmintic much employed 
at the Children’s Hospital. Quarter diet. 

This treatment was continued up to the 
7th of February, without producing any 
evacuation of worms ; but with the effect of 
diminishing the irregularity of the move- 
ments in the right side of the body. Every 
thing seemed going on well, when the patient 
was seized, on the evening of the 7th, with 
the prodromes of small-pox. The fever 
very soon assumed an ataxic character, and 
the symptoms of chorea became even more 
violent than before the child’s entrance into 
the hospital. The progress of the eruption 
was very irregular, and the patient lay 
almest constantly in a state of low delirium. 
These symptoms continued, with but little 
modification, for a week, and the patient 
sank on the night of the 15th of February. 


Body examined twenty-one hours after 
death—The spinal marrow was the first 
part examined, Its membranes seemed 
perfectly healthy, free from injection, or any 
trace of inflammation. The substance of 
the spinal marrow itself was divided in 
small portions, from one end to another, and 
did not show any trace of tabercular depo- 
sit, or any change in its consistency or 
colour, The lower part of the cavity of the 
arachnoid contained about half a spoonful 
of clear serum, 
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Cranium.—Dura mater normal; arach- 
noid free from thickening or opacity, The 
pia mater of the upper surface of the brain 
was, however, considerably injected, but 
did not adhere, at any part, to the cortical 
substance. On dividing the brain iuto 
slices, it appeared a little more vascular 
than is natural, but we could perceive no 
trace of any other change, although the cen- 
tral parts, base of the brain, and cerebellum 
were examined with great minuteness. The 
lateral ventricles contained about a tea- 
spoonful of fluid. 

Thorax.—Heart and great vessels normal. 
The lungs show several points of lobular 
pneumonia. 

Abdomen.—Stomach healthy ; intestinal 
canal irregularly injected at several points, 
but free from marks of inflammation. No 
worm found in its cavity. 

A great deal has been said and written on 
the pathological anatomy of chorea. Indeed, 
almost every writer seems to have a theory 
of his own. This, I believe, depends a 
good deal on the want of opportunities of 
examining patients actually labouring under 
this disease at the moment of deata. I have 
seen three such examinations, and the result 
of what I have witnessed is to convince me 
that chorea has no morbid appearances 
essentially belonging to it; in other words, 
that it depends on a functional disorder of 
the nervous system, attended either with 
fugitive lesions, or with some of those mo- 
difications of organization which the anato- 
mist’s scalpel will never probably be able 
to detect. This idea is, moreover, borne 
out by the rapid effects sometimes follow- 
ing the administration of a cold bath in this 


disease. 
P. H. Green. 





WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 





SUCCESSFUL PARACENTESIS THORACIS, 

Parrick Grievitn, tat. 40, admitted on 
the Ist of the month, with the following 
symptoms :—Difliculty of breathing, without 
pain ; a sense of constriction across the in- 
ferior part of the chest, and of fulness in 
the pracordia ; respiration frequent, short, 
and thoracic ; the shoulders high; a suf- 
focating cough ; cannot lie perfectly recam- 
bent, but is easy when the trunk rests on an 
inclined plane of about 45°; occasional or- 
thopnoea ; face bloated and dusky; lips 
livid, and eyes prosilieat; tongue clean and 
moist ; pulse frequent, but soft; no feverish- 
ness; urine scanty and deep-coloured ; 
slight anorexia ; in the left side of the thorax 
the respiration and resonance are well ; the 
heart pulsates in the inferior aud middle 
sternal regions, and its impulse extends to 
the right of the mediastinum instead of to the 
left; he lies with comfort on the affected 
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side, but cannot recline the unaffected 
side ; of this the is obvious, the 
ribs rested upon, being, of course, quiescent, 
and the onus of respiration thrown upon the 
upper ribs. 

Six weeks previous to admission he had 
obtase pain in the left side, attended with 
a , which forced him to desist from 
wae He was bled and blistered, &c., but 
the dyspnoea was not subdued, and continued 
natil his admission into the hospital, He 
has for years been subject to attacks ef 
bronchial catarrh and expectoration. 

2nd. The dyspnoea during the night was 
distressing, and this morning produced in 
the patient’s respiratory apparatus, an assem- 
blage of symptoms resembling asphyxia. To 
recover this distress it was determined to 
draw off the fluid which was ws to 
exist in the left pleural bag. Mr. Hale 
Thomson introduced a flattish trocar through 
the sixth intercostal space near the angle of 
the ribs, and two piuts of clear deep-straw 
coloured serum were evacuated, On the 
cauula being withdrawn, a few bubbles of 
air passed through it inte the chest. Imme- 
diately after the paracentesis the dyspnoea 
was signally relieved. 

3rd, The serum, yesterday, drawn from the 
patient coagulated by heat into a solid mass ; 
the respiration has been comparatively easy 
ever since ; he is able to lie more horizon- 
tally ; he passed a tranquil night, and had 
a tolerably refreshing sleep ; his breath is 
much less heaving and laborious, each act of 
respiration being shorter, and unaccompa- 
nied by the same appearance as before the 
operation ; the appetite is a little improved ; 
the pulse frequent, without indicating fever ; 
in the interscapular space, and desoribing a 
cirele, round the root of the left lang, of 
several inches diameter, the respiratory 
murmur is now heard ; a little oedema visible 
round the edge of the wound, and a blush of 
redness; a medicinal slosh of magnesia, 
Epsom salts, and beaume de vie to be taken 
thrice a day, and two grains of blue pill, 
with a little colocynth every night. 

7th. Last night Mr. Thomson performed 
paracentesis again in the same place, and 
drew off 46 ounces of brownish serum. No 
air was admiited this time. The dyspnoea, 
which had returned to a most painful degree, 
was instantly relieved by the operation, and 
much more suddenly and completely than 
the first time. He slept well last night, and 
feels comfortable this morning ; his bowels 
have been acted upon by a dose of senna; 
his appetite is better; respiration is heard 
in the inter scapular spaces for five fingers’ 
breadth, and slightly under the clavicle. A 
grain of calomel to be taken three times a 
day, and a black draught to morrow morning ; 
his expectoration is free, and the sputa are 
muco-pnrulent; he is allowed a mutton 
chop and extra bread. 

12th. Mr. Thomson yesterday performed 


peas for the third time, in the same 
ercostal space, and abstracted 36 ounces 
of serum of a lighter colour than the former, 
and quite clear; it was also thinver than on 
the two other occasions ; the dyspnoea had 
not bce wees — same degree vK, he. abet aaa ; 
his th unequivocally ved. 
13th, He sail a disturbed night ; he 
had rigors at midnight, attended with severe 
headach, and a sense of fulness. This morn- 
ing, however, he is manifestly better, and 
his breathing is easy, A blister to be ap- 
plied to the sternum, and the following pill 
to be taken three times a dey :—Take of 
Powdered foxglove, a grain; Calomel, half a 
grain; Powdered squill root, a grain. Mix 
with some vehicle, and form a pill. An oc- 
casional purging draught, with jalap, colchi- 
cum, and hyoscyamus to be administered. 
Under this plan he gradually amended ; it 
was not found necessary to repeat the para- 
centesia, and about a month ago he was per- 
mitted to go to work, At the time of bis 
exit from the hospital the heart had moved 
more s its normal position, but it was 
still unnatarally low down. The respiration 
was audible at the upper and anterior part 
of the thorax, and obscurely so in the 
posterior and inferior phases of that region. 
On the left side there was great contraction 
or retrecissement of the costal arch, and per- 
cussion elicited there duller responses. 





HYSTERIA FROM EXCESSIVE DEPLETION, 

Sophia Marchand, wtat. 43, admitted, 
complaining of some pain in the lumbar 
region and along the spine, and of inability 
to support her weight. There was great 
tenderness along the entire course of the 
spine, and general lassitude; anorexia; 
numbness, and diminished temperature of 
the lower extremities. At Christmas, 1835, 
she caught cold, and an attack of pneumonia 
supervened, Por the removal of this afflic- 
tion, leeches and blisters were applied, and 
she was let blood from the veins of the arm 
to an enormous extent, At one venesection 
forty ounces were abstracted. The inflam- 
mation was subdued by these outrageously 
antiphlogistic measures, but the prostration 
was 80 great that the patient did not rise 
from her bed till the subsequent February. 
At that period of partial convalescence she 
was attacked by a severe pain along the 
whole spinal column, Various remedies 
were tried by her medical attendants, but 
hot fomentations alone afforded her any 
benefit, and that was but temporary. On 
admission, she had the following symptoms : 
There is pain along the whole spine, but it 
is greatest in the cervical portion, and over 
the sacrum. This pain is not any where 
increased by pressure ; there is no unusual 
projection of any of the spinous processes 
of the vertebre ; sensation and volition 
slightly impaired on the nether limb; men- 





struation imperfect and irregular. 
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A scruple of compound scammony powder 
to be taken every other night, and a saline 
aperient draught on each subsequent morn- 
ing. The moxa to be daily applied as a 
rubefacient over the affected vertebra. 

The above plan of treatment was unre- 
mittingly pursued for three months, without 
the slightest beneficial influence upon one 
of the symptoms, and she left the hospital 
exactly in the same state in which she en- 
tered it, She went forthwith into the coun- 
try, where regular exercise, good diet, and 
wholesome mental occupation, without the 
assistance of any medical treatment what- 
ever, produced a rapid amelioration, and 
she is, at this moment, in all respects well, 


FRACTURE OF THE SKULL BY A PIECE OF WAD- 
DING THROWN FROM A MORTAR, 


William Jones, a fine boy, eleven years 
old, was admitted on the 29th of May. He 
was in St. James’s-park, close to one of the 
mortars which were fired off on the occa- 
sion of the Priacess Victoria's birth-day, 
A piece of wadding from one of the howit- 
zers fell on his head, and struck him insen- 
sible to the ground. He was immediately 
brought to the hospital. He recollected 
receiving the blow, but was unconscious 
during his transit to the institution, He 
was sensible, however, almost the minute 
after admission ; there was a large bruised 
wound in the scalp. On examination, a 
fracture of the frontal bone, just above the 
temporal ridge of the right side, was de- 
tected, aad a small angular fragment was 
slightly depressed, An attempt was made 
to raise the depressed portion, but without 
succeeding. 

He was put to bed, and had cold lotion 
constantly applied over the injured integu- 
ments, In the afternoon he had headach, 
and at eight, p.m.,he became hot and restless. 
Mr, Thomson saw him at half-past eleven, 
’.M., phlebotomized him to eight ounces, 
and administered a purge. 

20. He had a very good night, This 
morning he has exhibited a disposition to 
sleep, Another aperient is givea to him. 
Pulse 96. 

30, He is obviously better. There is no 
headach; pulse natural; tongue clean ; 
his bowels are freely open. 

31. He is restless, and feels unwell; 
headach, thirst, hot skin, the tongue moist. 
The following mixture was prescribed :— 

Take of antimonial wing, 2 drachins ; dilute 
acetic acid, 2 drachms; weter, half a pint. 
Mix, An ounce for a dose every two 
hours. 

Vespére. He is better, Mr, Thomson or- 
dered a bread-and-water poultice to be ap- 
plied to the wound, 

June 1. He is free from pain. 
is given, 

2. No pain ; a discharge of bloody serum 


A purge 
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pocennde from the wound, and apparent! 
rom under the bone. e 
5. He has neo bad symptoms; the dis. 
charge aforementioned still continues; he 
complains of hunger, and is allowed rice- 
pudding. 
14. Nothing remarkable has occurred in 
the case till to-day ; a cousiderable quantity 
Pf etewine pus flowed from the cranial 


re, 
July 1, He has gradually improved to this 
date; granulations have sprung up from the 
edges of the bone. 





SAMUEL RUMSEY’S CASE, 
( Continued since the 21st day ¢f March last. ) 

Coip lotions were applied for a week 
after the operation ; at the end of that time 
he got up daily. The wound continued to 
heal, being filled up with granulations ; 
during the time of cicatrization slight con- 
traction took place. A second incision was 
made, chiefly at the outer angle of the wound, 
about three weeks after the first operation, 
in order to prevent the retraction of the pal- 
pebra superior. After this the upper eyelid 
remained over the ball, and he had evidently 
the power of raising it to a smal! extent. 

The cicatrization advanced again, and was 
again attended with a slight contraction. 
The under lid was very useful, being en- 
tirely under the control of the patient, and 
enabling him to clear off any foreign sub- 
stance from the surface of the eye. 

April 28. This day the patient insisted upon 
going out of the hospital, The upper lip lies 
quiescently over the eye ball, but there is a 
slight eversion of the tarsus; the lid also 
projects more than natural. The under lid 
covers half the globe of the eye. The cor- 
nea is still opaque, but the patient thinks he 
can see a little better. The iris is still ad- 
herent at its central edge, to the corner. 

The patient’s other eye remains in the 
state described already in Tae Lancer. 





SURGICAL STATISTICS 
OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE HOLY GHOS?, 
AT ROME, 
POR THE YEAR 1835, 

Tue capital operations performed at this 
hospital during the year 1835, were— 

Lithotomy, eight cases, producing two 
deaths and six recoveries, A boy, six 
years of age, who had laboured uader stone 
for two years, was operated on after Celsus’s 
method. Two large stones were extracted, 
and in twenty days the child was quite well, 
The lateral operation was performed, in five 
cases, on persons of 5, 10, 14, 16, and 18 
years of age, Of these, four were cured 
between the 20th and 25th days, The fifth 





did not leave the hospital before the 5ad 
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day. The unsuccessful cases occurred in 
patients of 14 and 24 years of age. The 
first had suffered from the disease for ten 
years; the second, since childhood. One 
patient died on the 7th day, the other on the 
40th. In both cases the bladder was found 
much thickened, and the mucous membrane 
in a state of ulceration. In addition to 
other unfavourable circumstances attending 
these cases, the calculi were so large as to 
require the high operation. 

Cataract.—Six cases were operated on by 
the method of simple depression (sclerofi- 
conyxis). In four cases both eyes were af- 
fected. With the exception of one patient, 
who was suffering under traumatic cataract, 
with injory of the optic nerve, all recovered 
their sight more or less. Inone case it was 
necessary to repeat the operation after the 
lapse of twenty-eight days. 





Strangulated Hernia occurred only twice, 
and in both the operation succeeded. 

A mputations,— capital amputations | 
occurred, two of the thigh, occasioned by | 
comminuted fracture. Those patients died. | 
Ina case of fracture of the forearm, which 
was followed by long-continued suppuration, | 
the limb was removed at the upper third of 
the humerus, with success. 

Paracentesis of the Bladder was performed 
on a man, 35 years of age, who was afilicted 
with retention of urine. The catheter re- 
mained in the bladder for fourteen days; in | 
the meantime the obstacle, near the neck of | 
this organ, was overcome, and the patient 
cured, 
A Sarcomatous Testicle was removed, but | 
the patient died in three months. The ope-| 
ration promised, at first, the best success, | 
as the chord was free from disease, but the 
wound became gangrenous. 

Fistula in Ano, in ten cases, was cured by 
division, 

A circumscribed false aneurysm, at the 
bend of the arm, produced by venesection, | 
was cured by compression.— Zeitschrift fur 
die Ges, Med., Vol. iv., No. 1, p. 127. 





IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE OF THE MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HOSPITALS. 

(From a Correspondent .)—The serious loss 
of time which students experience when 
waiting for the “ going round” of the phy- 
sicians or surgeons at some of our hospitals, 
is a subjec.1 of just and frequent complaint, 
many of the worthy functionaries being 
frequently an hour, or more, beyond the spe- 
cified time of their visit ; while others, in- 
stead of making three “ walks” during the 
week, sometimes only make one. A fact or 
two, illustrative of these abuses, have lately 
come to our knowledge. A student, “ fresh 
and green from the country,” and who took 





all thatis mentioned in the prospectuses of 


HOSPITAL ATTENDANCE.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


the schools for “gospel,” being anxious to 
go round with the surgeon of an hospital, 
went there at the specied time, when, a‘ter 
waiting for half an hour, he inquired of the 
porter, “at what time Mr. So-and-So went 
round ?”—“ That, Sir,” said the cautious 
and facetious door-keeper, depends on what 
time he comes. I have no doubt, however, 
that you will see him here, between now and 
three o'clock.” It being then only half-past 
one, the visitor, not wishing to stop so 
long on ar uncertainty, made his way home- 
wards, calling on his road at another hospi- 
tal, to ascertain if he could learn anything 
more satisfactory there. “Pray what day, 
does Mr.—go round,” said the young geutle- 
man’? “Why, Sir, he goes round to-day, 
No, I am wrong, it is to-morrow, or the next 
day ; but really, Sir, he is so uncertain, that 
I cannot precisely inform you when he goes 
round.” Is it to be wondered at that, with 


|} such management, the wards of the two 


hospitals in question, contain few patients, 
and are frequented by fewer students ? 





Rovyat Cottecr or Surceons :-—We beg 
to refer our readers to the cover of this week's 
Lancet for some advertisements of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, relating the Jacksonian and 
Collegial Triennial Prizes, for 1838 and 
1840, and the temporary closing of the Ma- 
seum in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr. J. P. Simon informs as that he con- 
siders “ magnetism and electricity to be two 
distinct agents in nature, although they 
seem to be capable of producing nearly the 
same phenomena, aod that they are destined 
to perform very different offices in creation, 
although the one cannot be excited without 
eliciting the other.” Having afforded Dr. 
S. this opportunity of recording, in print, his 
claim to rank amongst the theorists of the 
day, we must await the supply of proof be- 
fore publishing any thing farther connected 
with his speculations, which, however, 
should make their way before the scientific 
world in a separate pamphlet or volume in- 
stead of in the pages of a weekly periodical. 

Mr Pode’s \etter next week. 

H, The Society admits that it cannot 
effect what is desired, openly aud avowedly. 
The advice of our correspondent is there- 
fore useless. There are many good and 
conscientious men who regard the proposed 
means for “entrapping the Chinese,” as 
perfectly justified by the object. The cele- 
brated sectarian, St. Simon, made a similar 
kind of effort in France, under the impres- 
sion that medical men have, above all other 
persons, “the ear” of society, and possess 
better opportanities of inculcating such 
opinions as they may become anxious to 
diffuse. 
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